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sense that he was, and, fourth and last, he believed in 
the perpetuity of the human soul. These four elements 
of faith quickly made their mark upon the religious 
world, and generation by generation the impression has 
deepened. For this reason men begin to feel free to ask 
questions about the miracles, and even to hold that 
belief in them is not an essential of Christian faith or 


salvation. - 
& 


Av the dedication of the Unitarian church in Washing- 
ton Rev. John F. W. Ware, then minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, preached a sermon in which 
he drew a sharp contrast between faith in Jesus and 
the faith of Jesus. He showed how the Church has 
confounded the two things, and set forth some things 
which then seemed like novelties, but are now regarded 
as commonplace distinctions. Jesus had a religion 
which was the source of all his activity. It created the 
atmosphere in which he moved, and showed through his 
words and deeds. 
he was grievously misunderstood; and ever since his 
time men have been trying to bring into accord that 
which he was and that which other men said and thought 
he was. In our time a few simple elements in the faith 
of Jesus are coming to expression and are giving men 
courage to say they do not know the things that they do 
not know about him, and that it is not important to 
settle doubtful questions of criticism concerning the 
external facts of his life. 


Amonc all the plans for the conservation of the treas- 
ures which belong to the public not one is more impor- 
tant or effective than that which concerns the public 
health. ‘The diseases which have preyed upon mankind 
for unnumbered centuries are now, each in turn, sub- 
jected to new and effective processes of investigation. 
The test-tube, the microscope, and the mosquito netting 
have revealed many things unknown before and prepared 
the way for a healthier and happier human race. Among 
the names of the physicians who have lost their lives in 
heroic encounter with disease let the world never forget 
Dr. Kassabian, who died from experiments with X-rays, 
Dr. Ricketts, who lost his life investigating typhus fever, 
Drs. Reed, Carroll, and Lazear, victims of yellow fever. 
These, with many others, volunteer patients and nurses, 
have exhibited heroism of the highest order. 


Ba 


Prize fights are the degenerate performances of unro- 
mantic heroes who have for their prototype the exploits 
of champions to whom in ancient times were committed 
the fortunes of individuals and sometimes of armies, to 
be decided by the prowess of the victorious champion. 
When a man was fighting to establish the rights of inno- 
cent people, as a champion of defenceless womanhood 
or as the representative of his country’s cause, he knew 
the force of the saying, ‘‘’Thrice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just.”” The ancient arena or the plain between 
two contending armies was a suggestion of the day of 
judgment, and the champions were the dignified and even 
glorified agents of the divine justice. 


ed 


EVERY now and then some well-known person com- 
plains that he is grievously mistreated by the daily press. 
Some word is spoken or some act performed which is 
capable of a twist which seems to the reporter humorous, 
and forthwith this person is exhibited to all the world 
in some fantastic guise. Dr. Hall of Clark University 
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seems particularly subject to <misrepresentation, but 
Prof. Palmer not long since made a bitter complaint 
of the gross insult that was offered to him at the.time 
when he was commemorating the loss of his “wife at 
Wellesley College. Just now much has been made of 
something that did not happen to President Lowell of 
Harvard College, who is said to have been refused admis- 
sion to the aviation field of the Harvard Aero Society. 
A certain eminent educator was greatly admired for his 
dignity and intellectual force, but at a meeting of teachers 
one young women said, ““But I should like to see him 
slip on a banana skin.’ To turn the laugh upon an 
eminent person seems to many reporters and readers a 


funny performance. 
ad 


THE theatre has for many ages furnished innocent 
amusement and sometimes recreation of a high order, 
and may at all times be made the means of intellectual 
culture and esthetic enjoyment. It has a place as nat- 
ural as the church, and may be made to serve the pur- 
pose of moral culture. With all the weakness of his 
hero, Joe Jefferson made Rip Van Winkle preach a tem- 
perance sermon which was exceedingly effective. The 
bane of the theatre lies not in the legitimate drama, 
but in the baser forms of excitement, which, while similar 
to those which are debasing all our public sports, is even 
worse than they, because the imaginations of men and 
women are played upon and polluted by exciting scenes 
and incidents. Even so, with all its vicious tendencies 
the theatre is not such an open pander to vice as it was 
a half a century ago. 


Pd 


Law and order are vastly more important than the 
prosperity of any class of men, rich or poor. When bad 
laws are made (that is, laws that are immoral or injurious 
and inhuman), it is sometimes difficult to obey them. 
‘There was a period when the “higher law’”’ was a favorite 
asylum for those who, for instance, were outraged by 
the atrocities of the Fugitive Slave Bill. There are laws 
on the statute books to-day which may cause some partial 
injustice and much inconvenience or which are not in 
accordance with the real sentiments of the people for 
whom they are framed. But obedience to such laws 
and suffering on account of them is so much better than 
disorder and resistance to law that every good citizen 
ought to stand up against the disobedient and the lawless. 


The Gullible Public. 


Phineas ‘T. Barnum, the great showman, said what he 
thought was a fact of observation when he said, ‘‘The 
public like to be humbugged.” ‘There is nothing that 
the public dislikes more, and its anger is quick and violent 
whenever it discovers that by priest, quack, or show- 
man its confidence has been abused and itself placed in a 
ridiculous attitude. 

The public likes wonderful things, and it likes to think 
that it has the ability to understand and appreciate 
them. It is always grateful to any one who can set forth 
something new and marvellous and important to its 
welfare. It flatters itself that it has great powers of 
imagination and rejoices always when with sufficient 
inducement it exercises itself in the investigation of 
something unknown before, but important either for its 
curious interest or for human welfare. 

For this reason miracles of healing have always been 
popular. Men prefer to believe that there is a balm 
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for every wound, an elixir for every human disorder, 
and powers of body and mind which can be rallied for 
the maintenance of health and the healing of disease. 
For this reason medicines are sold by the ton every year 
at a value of millions of dollars, which have no more effi- 
cacy than the alcohol which floats them and not half 
so much as the advertisement which commends them. 
A manufacturer of liver pills said to the writer that the 
quality of a medicine has nothing whatever to do with 
its popularity, all depends upon advertising. 

Similar things can be said concerning the psychic powers 
which go to the healing of diseases and to the miracu- 
lous forces which are supposed by some to be under the 
control of holy men and women, to reside in relics of 
the dead, or to depend upon well-appointed ceremonies 
and well-ordered appeals to the heart, mind, and con- 
science of those who are affected. 

No sooner does an ardent philosopher, like William 
James, pass quietly into the world beyond the screen 
which nature holds before our eyes, than everywhere 
reports come of those who have with success communi- 
cated with him. The messages received are of no im- 
portance; their value lies in the fact that they convince 
several millions of people in this country that something 
of the kind has happened or may happen, and they, 
because of their sorrow, their tender affection for the 
living and the dead, are willing to pay great sums of 
money to win the assurance that life is eternal and that 
the dead may speak. 

An eminent journalist in England has published his 
belief that he was receiving regular communications 
from his son through a skilful writer, and we have just 
been told that what promised to be a successful effort 
to produce in person this departed son has been foiled 
by the skill of an investigator who exposed the fraud. 
A hard-headed business man of great wealth, not many 
years since, kept in his employ a telegrapher whose prin- 
cipal business was to fetch and carry messages between 
the library of the mourning father and his emancipated 
son on the other side of the screen of life. Much of the 
popular preaching, so called, and the theology that goes 
with it has its basis not in truth, but in an effort to meet 
a demand. The saving grace of every human insti- 
tution of religion is that it has come in answer to some 
earnest human question concerning things vital to the 
moral and spiritual life. The frauds and deceits, the 
unrealities and shams of preaching and the creeds are 
perversions of what ought to be a praiseworthy attempt 
to meet a real need with a truthful answer and an ade- 
quate remedy. ‘There are churches and preachers that 
have no more right to claim support from the public 
than fakirs who inhabit the dens in all our great cities 
where they receive their clients and extort from them 
great sums of money in return for fraudulent prescrip- 
tions for spiritual wounds and diseases. 

The wonderful is always alluring, because so many 
wonderful things have been discovered and so many 
wonders are coming into modern life with every fresh 
discovery. The difference between that wonder that 
deceives and the wonder that endures is that the one 
is a mere figment of the imagination, a lie without founda- 
tion, and the other is a revelation which comes by slow 
unfolding of knowledge, one hint being added to another, 
until at last upon the mind of some honest and wise 
investigator breaks the full revelation of a new and 
splendid truth. The test of the truth is that it can be 
verified and the experiments by which it has been reached 
can be repeated. ‘The test of the lie is that it cannot 
be verified and the experiments out of which it purported 
to come cannot be repeated. The lie loves the dark- 
ness, the truth seeks the light. The lie shrinks from 
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investigation, the truth invites it. The lie surrounds 
itself with every precaution to prevent a full and free 
examination of the facts, the truth opens its doors to 
all comers and rejoices in the exposition of this new wonder 
which has come into human life. 


September. 


In that northern zone, where the great majority of our 
readers live, September opens that season of the year 
when the hopes and promises of springtime and summer 
meet their fulfilment. The fields begin to grow yellow 
with the harvest. One can stand anywhere on the New 
England hillsides and see the corn stooks standing between 
the orchards, while the apples are growing scarlet or 
golden. he farmers are mending their ladders, and 
hunting up barrels to gather the fruit of the year. The 
crop may be stinted, but there is at least enough for home 
supply. The industrious land tiller rarely fails of getting 
compensation in one direction for loss in another. The 
barns are full of hay and the silos are packed. ‘The 
gardens have been fruitful and the grain fields have yielded 
an average supply. The country home-maker is fairly 
well off. 

The beauty of September is in its superb coloring. 
Old stumps and rail fences, and whatever else has been 
unsightly all summer, have now become artistic with 
scarlet creepers, while festoons of crimsoning grapevines 
and golden bittersweet curtain the forest edges. Nature 
seems to say, ““Ah, well! we have made a season of it: 
let us stretch ourselves and have a holiday.”” The plough 
and the cultivator are put away until another April. 
We have nothing ahead to worry over but the ripening. 
A frost may catch us any night, and then our gardens 
will be black waste. Anxiety is at least lessened, but the 
winds of September all have the hurry call in them as 
they go poking around the orchards and fields. 

The old-fashioned group-working has been displaced 
largely by horses and machinery, but the life of the scene 
is still inspiring. Climb one of the steep hillsides that 
overlook valleys, and sit down for a while to study the 
scene. ‘The mail-carrier’s cart wnds in and out among 
the farm-houses, linking them to the world’s life that is 
remote. Better yet, the telephone has come out into 
the country, and, while we could not have steam as a 
power, electricity peculiarly serves the country folk. 
Isolation has almost entirely been abolished, and a new 
sort of co-operation is progressing. 

Possibly you are looking down upon one of those vast 
peach orchards of Connecticut, where that most delicious 
of all fruits, and happily most cosmopolitan, is being 
gathered by happy pickers to load the cars that we see 
far down the valley at the station. Or is it a scene of 
hop-pickers, hustling with might to make the most of the 
shortening days? ‘Their boxes and the bare poles do not 
add to the charm of the scene, but it is unique because 
these scattered groups of boys and girls and women rep- 
resent a great outing for the neighboring city. 

The old-fashioned country house was a_ peculiarly 
domestic affair, hid under acacia-trees or possibly buried 
in the heart of an orchard. We do not see in the modern 
farm-house anything half so attractive. The character- 
istic of the better sort of country homes now being estab- 
lished is that too much attention is paid to the house and 
too little to the homefulness of the grounds. Those 
people who come from the city with wealth bring with 
them too much of the artificial and elaborate in the way 
of ornament and possibly of shrubbery, while fruit is 
neglected. ‘They will have the show, but they can buy 
the apples. Whatever the banker or the merchant fails 
to do, when he makes a country home, he should first of 
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all put himself into close affiliation with orchard and 
garden science. 

September is not only the month of ripening, but the 
month of peace and love. It is the month for a grateful 
disposition to indulge itself in sentiments of gratitude. 
Nature is not a machine, but a purpose, a Will. The world 
is a divinely ordered home, and it is only from this stand- 
point that one can get a rational concepton of an ad- 
vancing year. It is the fine fitting of parts and the 
unfolding of new facts and new truths that startles a wor- 
shipful mind. You cannot rest your eye or your thoughts 
upon a single plant or tree that does not have its specific 
fitness. Possibly this has not yet been discovered, but 
we know enough of the field and wood to be assured that 
purpose invests and includes the whole. Only lately 
have we found the value of many of the coarser weeds. 
Alfalfa has come to the front within the past twenty years. 
It is a wonderful world to live in, a world in which we make 
a total failure if we do not find him in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Association and its Agents. 


Occasionally something appears in print or is expressed 
through vague rumor to the effect that the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as the administrative arm of organized 
Unitarianism, takes upon itself the additional task of di- 
recting, or passing some kind of judgment upon, the pub- 
lic utterances of those who represent it in the field. 

Such inferences, however, betray a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the functions of the Association, if, 
indeed, they do not imply that the members of the board 
fail to appreciate the cardinal principle of congregational- 
ism. 

In order to correct any possible illusion concerning this 
matter, I want to offer the following results of my own 
observation :— 

1. During the time I have been an officer of the Asso- 
ciation I have never heard the members of the board 
criticise the pulpit utterances of any minister. The only 
question which has thus far been considered, so far as I 
know, is that of efficiency. Is the work being done? 
Are weak churches being strengthened? Are new so- 
cieties being organized? Are young movements increas- 
ing sufficiently to justify the assistance being rendered? 
Such are the questions which, so far as the Association is 
concerned, determine the tenure of office of those who 
represent it in the field. 

2. In the second place, it is rarely or never the case 
that a minister leaves a church or a missionary field for 
any single cause. Usually there are many causes. No 
one of them determines his unavailability, but, all to- 
gether, they may combine to make it expedient for him to 
make a change. But, curiously, in spite of this fact a 
single cause is usually assigned as the reason of inefficiency 
or failure and all the other reasons are overlooked or 
ignored. 

3. The executive officers sometimes receive confidential 
communications from, or are interviewed by, ministers 
and laymen, praising or criticising their agents in the 
field. Sometimes these letters and interviews are of 
genuine value, for from them advice is gained about the 
work, which can be put at the service of the persons re- 
ferred to. I have never, however, known an instance 
where a minister or secretary has failed of reappointment 
on the strength of such communications or interviews 
alone, Indeed, in order to give them every opportunity 
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to win out, with whatever message they had to deliver and 
with whatever methods they chose to employ, they have 
been, in a number of instances, continued far beyond the 
period which seemed to be acceptable to those they were 
appointed to serve. 

4. The Association ‘undertakes to stipulate no stand- 
ard for any prophet or prophet’s message. The executive 
board desires to do effective work, and, so far as it is able 
to do so, it chooses and continues the services of those 
who accomplish results. If, after a reasonable trial, 
satisfactory results are not secured, the agent is quite 
likely to fail of reappointment. But the question with 
the American Unitarian Association in such a case would 
not be, “‘ What message did he deliver?”’ but, ‘With what- 
soever message he wrought, did he do the work that was 
assigned him?” 

When a minister takes charge of a movement, old or 
new, which is assisted by the Association with money con- 
tributed by other churches for that purpose, he is expected 
to upbuild the organization numerically, financially, and 
as a force in the locality. If he succeeds and his congre- 
gation or congregations and the Association continue 
his services from year to year, it is not because his mes- 
sage is acceptable to the American Unitarian Association. 
If he fails and is obliged to seek another field of labor, it is 
not because his preaching is displeasing to the Association. 
Whatever relations continue between the agent and the 
Association, they are determined by the results of his 
work. 

It should not be forgotten, and it never is forgotten by 
the Association, that our body consists of a group of in- 
dependent congregations. The ministers are primarily 
the servants of those congregations, and the relation of the 
Association to both congregations and ministers is that of 
executive assistant seeking to accomplish results, and not 
that of an ecclesiastical authority attempting to enforce 
or defend a creed. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


Tue defeat of the Republican State ticket in Maine, 
for the first time in thirty years, and the election of a 
Democratic governor, a Democratic legislature, and of 
two Democratic representatives in Congress out of four, 
is the political event of the week. National leaders of 
both parties have analyzed variously the causes that led 
to the extraordinary overturn which, for the purposes of 
the next national election, has made Maine a “doubtful”’ 
State after a long period of unbroken adherence to Re- 
publican doctrines and Republican candidates. There is 
a general disposition on both sides, however, to accord to 
the verdict of the voters of Maine a full meed of signifi- 
cance. One of the results of the election is the repudia- 
tion by the electorate of the system of State prohibition 
which has been identified with the domination of the 
Republican party in the State, and which has served as an 
object-lesson of the failure or the success of prohibition 


.to accomplish the results which it has been designed to 


accomplish. 
a 


THE “‘scholar in politics’ entered the arena of public 
life in New Jersey on September 15, when the Democratic 
State Convention unanimously nominated Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, president of Princeton University, for governor. 
The decision of the convention at Trenton was widely 
greeted as a sign of the times. Dr. Wilson is an econo- 
mist, a profound student of political science, and an orator 
of exceptional gifts. His nomination was dictated by the 
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desire of New Jersey Democrats to select a standard- 
bearer who should appeal, not only to the Democratic 
vote, but also to the independent element that has in- 
jected peculiar interest of a national scope into the politi- 
eal affairs of the State, which, because of its characteristic 
corporation laws, has been frequently dubbed “‘the home 
of the trusts.’ Even some conspicuous newspapers of the 
party opposed to Dr. Wilson’s candidacy have treated his 
nomination as a hopeful sign of a quickened sense of the 
importance of nominating men of worth to high public 
office. 
Pd 


THE airship in its two principal forms—the dirigible 
balloon and the aéroplane—proved its efficiency as an 
engine of war in astonishing fashion during the French 
. manoeuvres last week. An American officer who attended 
the movements of the French army in Picardy appropri- 
ately terms the corps of airships that took part in the 
sham war as the “fourth army,’’ and a British officer paid 
an eloquent tribute to the importance of the new inven- 
tions when he said: ‘‘ France has given the world a lesson. 
England will be the first nation to profit by it.” The 
airship on the plains of Picardy nullified the effect of 
atmy corps by collecting information as to the disposition 
of troops and fortifications, and furnished an intelligence 
department of a degree of mobility and comprehensive- 
ness never before approached in war, whether actual or 
mimic. Incidentally, the manoeuvres once more demon- 
strated the excellent physical and moral qualities of the 


French private. 
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THE movement toward closer commercial relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, which is made in- 
evitable by proximity of territory and community of in- 
terests, will receive a powerful impetus from the negotia- 
tions for a treaty of reciprocity which will be opened at 
Washington next month. Despite the nominal colonial 
status of the dominion of Canada with respect to great 
Britain, the pour parlers will be conducted directly between 
the state department and the government at Ottawa. 
This arrangement has been effected with the help of the 
British ambassador at Washington, Mr. Bryce, and is an 
illustration of that liberal treatment of aspiring colonial 
offshoots which has been a feature of British imperial 
policy foracentury past. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the premier 
of Canada, is an ardent advocate of reciprocal relations 
between the two neighboring countries, and the belief is 
strong at Beverly that, an agreement satisfactory and 
profitable to both high contracting parties, with the 
approval of Great Britain, will be reached without diffi- 


culty. 
. & 


Tue French foreign office has given public utterance 
to its impression that the policy of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, the dominant political power at 
Constantinople, is offering a problem of increasing diffi- 
culty to French diplomacy. France has taken emphatic 
exceptions to the new movement to establish Turkish 
authority over Mohammedan peoples under French rule, 
such as the Algerians and the Tunisians. The issue has 
been brought to a point by a specific claim to jurisdiction 
by the Turkish courts over Algerians and Tunisians in- 
volved in litigation, and the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople has been instructed to oppose energetically the 
Ottoman contention, which, if established, would annul 
French rights under the capitulations. ‘There are indica- 
tions that the French government will maintain its posi- 
tion with vigor, despite the danger of agitation which the 
dispute may promote in the peculiarly sensitive Turkish 
capital. 
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Tue determination of Finland to maintain whatever of 
independence is left to it in the face of Russian aggression 
was indicated by the address delivered by President 
Svinhufvid at the opening of the diet on September 15. 
In referring to legislation proposed by the imperial gov- 
ernment, which is designed to obliterate to a greater 
degree than ever before the line that establishes the sepa- 
rate entity of the grand duchy, the president of the 
chamber said: ‘We are still to undergo a more ‘severe 
trial than ever, as the diet has been asked to sanction 
terrible inroads upon the constitution. Hard times face 
us, but we shall survive, handing to the generations to 
come the most precious treasure—a spotless standard, re- 
fusing to negotiate the sale of our liberties.’”” The elec- 
tion of M. Svinhufvid as president of the chamber in 
itself constituted an act of defiance to the Russian gover- 
nor-general, who had categorically expressed his opposi- 
tion to his candidacy. 


Amin the echoes of hostile comment upon the régime of 
President Diaz in a certain section of the American press, 
Mexico on September 16 completed the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of its national independence 
with a fervor of acclaim for its octogenarian executive 
which testified to the esteem entertained by a majority 
of the Mexican people for the latest successor of the great 
Hidalgo. Mr. Curtis Guild, Jr., as special ambassador 
conveyed the good will of the government and people of 
the United States to the Southern neighbor, and took 
advantage of the event to impress upon the Latin-Ameri- 
can mind the unselfish purposes of the English-speaking 
republic in its dealings with the sister republics of Latin 
origin. ‘The celebration took on a national scope, and 
was participated in by every city, town, and village in 
Mexico, whose people surveyed with justifiable pride the 
progress that has been accomplished within their bound- 
aries since Hidalgo first rang the independence bell on 
Sept. 15, 1810. 


Brevities, 


Mr. Carrington has reduced his faith in the Signora 
Palladino to the lowest terms. He thinks that she has 
supernormal power, but will cheat if she gets a chance. 


Attention is turned to the problem of the country 
parish, with a prospect of gaining information that will 
rehabilitate many a church that seemed doomed to 
decline. 


It is said—with what truth we do not know—that 
the device of the lady with the lamp on the cover of the 
Christian Science Sentinel was adapted from a tribute 
to Florence Nightingale. 


Some of the methods of the Rev. Edward Payson 
Hammond, the evangelist who especially dealt with 
children, were cruel almost beyond belief. He used the 
method of fear without scruple. 


The kaiser’s explanation of his declaration of a divine 
right to rule seems a little far-fetched, and yet in itself 
is perfectly valid. Every man ought to consider himself 
as working under a commission from the headquarters 
of divinity. 


The most serious dangers arise to-day not from indus- 
trial conditions, but from the moral relations existing 
between employer and laborer. Once when conditions 
were much worse than they are now, there was more 
friendship on both sides than exists to-day. 
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When Phillips Brooks spoke to an assembly of 
drunkards, he said nothing about their failings, but set 
before them the ideals of a noble manhood, making in a 
word at the end the application that all these things were 
lost by vicious indulgence. 


A most explicit and detailed statement was made, 
at the time of his accession to the throne, that King 
George V. contracted a morganatic marriage in his youth. 
We are glad to believe, on what seems to be good eyvi- 
dence, that the story was a lie made out of whole cloth. 


There is no natural human emotion that is unworthy 
of consideration, but this is no excuse for the innumerable 
writers who are putting on exhibition what they would 
describe as natural and wholesome phases of human 
emotion and conduct. There is such a thing as modesty, 
and it has its uses even in literature. 


Every normal person is the better for wholesome ex- 
citement and sometimes the better for a great deal of it. 
We could not accept the statement attributed to Henry 
Ward Beecher that a certain solemn religionist would be 
all the better for getting drunk, and yet behind that per- 
verted saying there was a truth. 


Letters to the Editor, 


How to improve our Sunday-schools. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Now that our Sunday-schools are all beginning the 
work of a new year, it is of course important that they 
begin in the wisest way. ‘This is the time for new sug- 
gestions, new plans, new departures. During these 
weeks every Sunday-school superintendent and teacher 
and every minister should be asking earnestly the ques- 
tions: How can we improve our schools? How can we 
make them more efficient? 

I have seen nothing that seems to me to offer more 
light on this subject than an article by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, the new president of our Sunday School So- 
ciety, which appeared in the June number of Religious 
Education, the journal of the National Religious Education 
Association. ‘The article is entitled ‘Training Teachers,”’ 
and is all well worth reading; but the closing part is 
particularly suggestive and enlightening, so much so 
that I wish it might be read, not only by all Sunday- 
school teachers and officers, but by all parents, all parish 
officials, all members of our congregations. It gives Mr. 
Lawrance’s personal experience in Winchester, Mass. 
Says Mr. Lawrance in the article :— 

“May I tell you how one worker has undertaken the 
task of giving to the Sunday-school the dignified and com- 
manding place among the activities of the church that it 
deserves, and of making it really efficient? What has he 
done? 

“1. Through years he has never failed to make the 
announcement of the session of the school the first and 
most emphatic of all the announcements given from the 
pulpit. 

“2. He secured the appropriation of adequate funds 
for the support of the school by a formal vote of the 
parish at its annual meeting, and in amount reaching 
injfour years eightfold that at first given. 

‘3. He induced the same annual gathering to elect all 
the officers and teachers”of the school that they might 
know themselves supported by and accountable to the 
governing body. 
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“4. The public and solemn installation of these officers 
and teachers naturally followed; for, if the class is a parish, 
why should not the teacher-pastor be inducted into his 
sacred office with some of the solemnity with which the 
pastor of the church is installed? 

“‘s. ‘Through a series of parents’ meetings he awakened 
in the minds of fathers and mothers a sense of obligation 
for the religious education of their children, and toward 
the school where and the persons through whom that 
education was to be secured. : 

“6. Teachers’ meetings were a matter of course. 

‘7, Finally, by the expedient of paying the teachers 
a small salary,—a sum too small to attract the mercenary, 
but enough to bind a contract,—it became possible to enter 
into a written agreement with the teachers. In this 
agreement it was provided that the teachers should attend 
all teachers’ meetings; should attend, once a month, a 
lecture on the lessons for the next four weeks; should pre- 
pare carefully for the class-work, not only by the use of the 
regular text-books, but of other helps provided by the 
school; should regard the duties of the position to extend 
beyond the class-room and, finally, should forfeit one 
dollar for each absence from the class, for whatever 
reason, the amount thus forfeited going to the substitute 
teacher who took the class. This rigid agreement, it is 
interesting to note, the teachers were not only willing but 
eager to sign. 

“As a result of these efforts, the church is more ready 
to-day to vote support for the Sunday-school than for 
any other cause; the school is supplied with every ap- 
pliance it can use; the enrollment steadily grows, and the 
attendance averages 90 per cent. of the membership; 
parents testify that their children are studying their lessons 
as never before; at least half the teachers employed have 
had professional training, and, as vacancies occur, it is 
now possible to fill these with trained workers; and the 
pastor finds under his hand a school of religious education 
exceeding in firmness and efficiency his fondest dreams.” 

Mr. Editor, here is real light on our Sunday-school 
problem. Here are suggestions which show intelligent 
and able leadership in the man who makes them, and which 
in their effects mean advance, increased efficiency, Sun- 
day-schools worthy the name, religious education worthy 
of respect. Let us follow Mr. Lawrance’s splendid 
lead. Let us support him in his efforts to bring our 
schools up to this high level of organization, life, thorough- 
ness, and effective work. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Favorite Scriptures. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The same cards that invited the members of the First 
Parish in Brookline to mention their favorite hymns 
asked for their favorite passages of Scripture also. ‘Those 
who answered this question were at a disadvantage in 
that they had no Bibles in their pews and had to rely 
solely upon memory. Perhaps, however, this insured 
the selection of familiar passages only, and so furthered 
the design of the question. 

It is interesting to find that nearly two-thirds of those 
answering mentioned parts of the Old Testament. ‘The 
Twenty-third Psalm has by far the largest number of 
votes. Next come the Ninetieth Psalm and 1 Cor. xiii., 
parts of Deuteronomy and Isaiah. The fourth chapter 
of John (‘God is a Spirit,” etc.) and the tenth (the good 
shepherd) of Matthew, the fifth (Sermon on the Mount), 
the thirteenth (parables of the kingdom), and the Twenty- 
fifth (Last Judgment), Luke tenth (parable of the Good 
Samaritan), the seventeenth of Acts (the Unknown God), 
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and the second of James (faith and works), seem also 
to be well-remembered passages. 

On the whole, however, the Bible proves to be less 
familiar than the hymns and to come less close to the 
heart. It would appear that the Master’s prophecy 
of the coming of the Spirit of Truth is fulfilled partly 
in this way, old thoughts and feelings, as well as new ones, 
reaching modern life in religious poetry. But the Bible 
itself would seem to be passing out of the memory of 
this generation, and the discovery of this fact shows the 
importance of careful selection and impressive reading 
of the best of the ancient Scriptures as a part of the Sun- 
day worship. After the young people leave the Sunday- 
school, their only opportunity in most cases to become 
acquainted with the Bible is in the devotional exercises 
of the church. The Episcopal Church wisely has what 
it considers the most valuable portions read through 
every year, and it is a question whether the same prac- 
tice (with perhaps different selections in some cases), 
would not be helpful in any church. The passages read 
may or may not bear directly upon the thought of the 
sermon (perhaps the bearing is never so clear to the con- 
gregation as to the minister), but this is less essential 
than that they should include what is of real and per- 


manent value. W.H. L. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


King George’s Religious Declaration. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


The story of the new royal declaration in regard 
to the Protestant succession to the British throne is 
interesting, as showing a notable advance of liberal 
thought and an unexpected achievement of royal free- 
dom. Taking the events chronologically, it has to be 
observed that the first call addressed to the government 
for a change of declaration came from Unitarian min- 
isters. At a May meeting held in London, they passed 
the following resolution :— 

That this meeting of Unitarian ministers from different parts of 
the country respectfully urges on the government the necessity 
of modifying the royal declaration so as not to unnecessarily wound 
the feelings of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 

The government really needed no urging in the mat- 
ter. Members of the ministry had condemned the 
offensive words of the declaration at the time of King 
Edward’s accession, and they were not going to allow 
this opportunity for amendment to pass. They had 
reason to believe that a great majority of the people 
would approve of any reasonable modification, and they 
knew that King George objected strongly to the then 
existing form. The deliberations of the ministry re- 
sulted in the submission to Parliament of a bill providing 
that the declaration should be as follows :— 

I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare that I am a faithful member of the Protestant Reformed 
Church by law established in England, and I will, according to the 
true intent of the enactments which secure the Protestant succes- 
sion to the Throne of my Realm, uphold and maintain the said 
enactments to the best of my powers according to law. 

This was satisfactory in so far as it not only omitted 
the objectionable allusion to Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but made no reference whatever to Roman Catholicism. 
Still it was a compromise which did not go far enough 
to satisfy the most liberal-minded, and which at the 
same time contained words that dissatisfied some of the 
most narrow-minded. While Unitarians considered it 
an improvement, their preference was for wider and 
more general terms, entirely eliminating the sectarian 
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element. The Executive Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, at a meeting in 
London on July 13, suggested the following :— 

I do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God declare that 
I will not recognize nor obey any authority, civil or ecclesiastical, 
other than the laws of my realm; that in my religious beliefs I 
will refuse obedience to any authority whatsoever over my con- 
science; and that I will do my utmost to secure for all my subjects 
the full and free exercise of their religious liberty. 

The obvious defect of this was that it did not contain 
a reference to the maintenance of the Protestant succes- 
sion, which is the sole reason that the declaration has 
for existence. To the form proposed by the govern- 
ment there were two important movements of opposition. 
One of them was from the chief dignitaries in the Church 
of England, supported by a great body of its members. 
Their view was expressed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury when he said that he would be unable to accept 
the words “Protestant Reformed Church by law es- 
tablished in England,’ because they would institute 
an entirely new designation of the Church of England. 
For that Church, Protestant Episcopal, does not date 
itself from the Reformation, but claims unbroken apos- 
tolic succession. ‘The second strong objection came from 
Scotland, where there was a large body of opinion hostile 
to the requirement that the king should declare himself 
a member of the Church of England. To understand 
this we must recollect that the Church of Scotland, 
Presbyterian, is also “by law established,’”’ and therefore 
as a State Church no less entitled to royal support than 
its English sister. ‘The force of this view was fully felt 
by Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, who, though an 
Englishman, represents a Scottish constituency in the 
House of Commons. And the consequence of further 


- consideration of the subject by the ministry was their 


presentation, before the final Parliamentary debate, of 
the following amended form of declaration :-— 

I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, tes- 
tify, and declare that I am a faithful Protestant, and that I will, 
according to the true intent of the enactments which secure the 
Protestant succession to the Throne of my Realm, uphold and main- 
tain the said enactments to the best of my powers according to law. 

This is now the royal declaration, approved by: Par- 
liament with practical unanimity, and accepted by the 
king with much satisfaction. Mark the omission made 
from the form originally proposed, and consider its sig- 
nificance. The omitted words are “member of the 
Protestant Reformed Church by law established in 
England,” with the one word “Protestant” substi- 
tuted. Their disappearance signifies the emancipation 
of the king from sectarian servitude. For the religious 
declaration to be made at his coronation will place him 
under no obligation whatever to be a member of any 
particular denomination. The simple avowal of his 
being “‘a faithful Protestant” leaves him free to choose 
his church, Episcopal or Presbyterian, Methodist or 
Baptist, Quaker or Unitarian, what he will that is Pro- 
testant, though regard for constitutional usage may 
keep him an Anglican. Thus the unexpected has hap-_ 
pened. Undesignedly, as it seems, the king has been 
given at the last moment a freedom which may surprise 
many of his people when they really understand what 
the government and Parliament have done, though his 
title to it is as good as that of any other man. ‘This is a 
fairly satisfactory conclusion of the matter. But there 
was a simpler and wiser way that might have been taken, 
for the Prime Minister is right in his personal opinion 
that it would have been better to abolish the declara- 
tion altogether. We may safely predict that the next 
time it comes up for discussion, abolition will end it. 


SALEM, OHIO. 
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The Truest Friend. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


When Cygnus climbs the eastern sky, 
And all the air is sweet with flowers, 
Upon the earth’s warm breast I lie 
And dream of dear, departed hours,— 
Of love that promised to endure 
Beyond the test of time and tears, 
Of friendship that should last secure 
Through change and silence of the years. 


Oh, kindly earth, I lean on thee, 
Unchanged alone thy faithful breast. 
Thy beauty reaches out to me 
And bids me closer cling and rest. 
Thy flowers breathe the same sweet tale 
And call to peace the restless heart, 
Thy low night voices never fail 
To ease life’s weariness and smart. 


O earth, man’s kind, unfailing friend, 
I shall be one with thee some day, 
One with the flowers that bow and bend, 
One with the grasses’ sweep and sway. 
O earth, I love thee; hold me close 
And let me weep my passion dry, 
While in the garden dreams the rose 
And Cygnus sweeps the eastern sky. 


The Mexican Centennial, 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The centennial of Mexican independence was fittingly 
observed this year with an imposing celebration through 
the whole month of September. The exercises culminated 
with the festivities on September 14, 15, and 16, set apart 
as legal holidays; but practically every day of the month 
was given over to public ceremonies of some sort, such as 
athletic and other contests, the inauguration of civic 
improvements, the meetings of learned congresses, lect- 
ures, concerts, balls, parades,-and historical pageants. 
One striking feature was the dedication of a splendid 
monument to Benito Juarez, the liberator of Mexico 
from monarchy and anarchy. 

The principal functions were held in the capital, in 
honor of the one hundredth anniversary of Mexico’s 
first cry for independence, the Grito de Dolores, as the 
movement is called. It was on Sept. 16, 1810, that the 
revolt led by Miguel Hidalgo was precipitated. Al- 
though the rebellion was speedily suppressed, Mexicans 
regard it as the initial step toward their liberty. The 
celebration of this notable event affords an occasion for a 
review of the century that has run its course, also for a 
glance at the progress of the Republic of Mexico, espe- 
cially in recent years. 

The history of Mexico may be divided into three epochs: 
Aztec, or pre-Columbian times; the Spanish period, last- 
ing about three centuries, 1520-1810; and the Mexican 

- period, from the War of Independence to the present. 
The Aztec times are shrouded in mystery that may never 
be cleared up, for nearly all of the native picture writings 
were ruthlessly destroyed by the Spaniards. The cen- 
turies of Spanish rule may be passed over. 

The uprising of 1809 in Ecuador was the prelude of the 
insurrections that shook Latin America from end to end 
the following year. Resistance to Spanish authority 
was in the air. The people had no share in making 
the laws and were at the mercy of the reigning viceroy, 
they were oppressed by enormous taxes, and the resources 
of the colonies were exploited for the benefit of Spain. 
The helplessness of the mother country, overrun by the 
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armies of Napoleon, gave the colonists their opportunity 
to strike a blow for freedom. 

The agitation in Argentina, Venezuela, and other 
countries was followed by the revolution in Mexico. 
September 16 is the Mexican Fourth of July. In the 
early morning of that day, in 1810, Hidalgo, the Wash- 
ington of Mexico, started the movement for independence. 
He was a patriotic priest, of Spanish descent, who roused 
his parishioners to think of shaking off the yoke of the 
hated Spanish government. This educated curate of 
the little pueblo of Dolores, found other persons who 
longed to see Mexico freed from the bondage of Spain. 
Among them was Ignacio Allende, a captain of dragoons. 
On that fateful night Hidalgo and a handful of armed 
followers gathered and took action toward making Mexico 
independent, so the 16th of September is celebrated as 
Mexico’s Independence Day. In commemoration of the 
grito, the cry of the patriots of Dolores headed by Hidalgo, 
the Mexican nation holds its centennial celebration. 
True, the effort failed, the rebellious army was defeated, 
and the leaders were shot; but the cause for which the 
martyrs perished lived on, and the noble Hidalgo is 
remembered as Mexico’s first liberator. One of the large 
inland States of the Republica Mexicana was named for him. 

There was a second outbreak in 1813. The first Mexican 
Congress issued a declaration of Independence, and named 
José Morelos Captain-general of the independent forces. 
The first Mexican constitution was promulgated the 
next year. A period of dark days ensued. The army of 
Morelos was defeated again and again by the royalist 
troops. Finally the heroic chief was captured, and put 
to death on the 22d of December, 1815. ‘His career 
was in no sense a failure,’ says Hale in ‘‘The Story of 
Mexico” (p. 256): “The object of his sacrifice was 
achieved in effect: the independence of Mexico, although 
not within his own grasp, was sure. Another idea of 
great importance was impressed upon the Spanish in 
Mexico, the Spaniards in the mother country, and the 
world looking on: that the blood of the native Mexican 
was capable of great deeds, that the descendants of the 
Aztecs were something better than peones, slaves with- 
out the name. Morelos could die content.’’ The illus- 
trious hero is gratefully remembered. One of Mexico’s 
chief cities was named for him, also a state, and an im- 
portant thoroughfare of Mexico City is called Morelos 
Avenue. 

The struggle for liberty was not to be crushed by the 
execution of insurgent leaders. The flames of insurrec- 
tion spread, and another bold standard-bearer took up 
the cause of Mexico for the Mexicans. In 1821 the 
independents of Mexico triumphed, and its state of de- 
pendence upon the throne of Spain was at an end; but it 
was not till after the ephemeral empire of Iturbide 
(1822-23) that the federal republic was firmly estab- 
lished in the ancient realm of the Montezumas, which 
had so long figured on American maps as New Spain. 

Years of turmoil and confusion followed. Presidential 
elections were little more than a farce. The country 
was infested by bands of robbers, disgruntled “ patriots,” 
led by ex-revolutionist officers. It must be confessed 
that the Mexicans were not a brilliant success at governing 
themselves after they had once achieved their freedom. 

One remarkable event, of special interest to Americans, 
was the defection of the State of Texas, which had been 
colonized by people from Connecticut and other parts 
of the United States. These settlers of Anglo-Saxon 
blood could not get along well with the Mexicans. If 
they were to have a stable government, they concluded 
they would have to establish it themselves, so they re- 
volted in 1835 and launched the short-lived Republic 
of Texas. Its annexation to the United States and other 
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causes brought on the war with the stronger neighbor 
to the north. 

There are not many surviving veterans of the Mexican 
War. Not long ago the writer had the opportunity of 
talking with one, who tersely remarked: ‘“‘It wasn’t 
much of a war. We went down there and soon cleaned 
out the country. Gad! we ought to have kept it.’ 
There are others who regard it as an unjust war. “It 
was an instance,” says Gen. U. S. Grant, “of a republic 
following the bad example of European monarchies, in 
not considering justice, in their desire to acquire addi- 
tional territory.” The Mexicans, though brave, were no 
match for the better equipped forces under Gens. Scott 
and Taylor. As a result, the goodly commonwealths of 
California and other valuable portions of the South- 
west were ceded to the United States. 

The humiliating reverses of the Mexicans in the war 
with us had the effect of sobering them. After peace 
was restored, industry and commerce revived, and the 
country had two successful administrations. In 1857, 
a new constitution was promulgated, which has been the 
basis of the Mexican government, with the exception 
of the few years (1864-67) of the imperial régime under 
Maximilian. Meanwhile a struggle arose over the se- 
questration of the property of the Catholic Church, and 
it brought to the front a great man, Benito Juarez, who 
is said to have been a. descendant of the Montezumas. 
In all the trying experiences through which he was called 
upon to pass, Juarez kept his head, and he was once more 
established at the capital as president. 

Unfortunately, Mexico was again the scene of civil 
strife, in which one man easily stood forth as the popular 
favorite after the death of Juarez in 1872. During all 
the years of French intervention Gen. Porfirio Diaz was 
-a tower of strength to the liberal party in his native 
state of Oaxaca. In 1866-67 he took an active part in 
the wrecking of the Mexican Empire: so he has been a 
prominent figure in public affairs for forty-five years. 
He is now an octogenarian, and has led a strenuous life 
more than half a century, yet he was recently a successful 
candidate for re-election after serving his country as 
president thirty years. Although possessed naturally 
of a rugged constitution, his health is broken, and he 
will not be capable of directing much longer the policy 
of the republic that he has ruled so efficiently. 

During a third of a century Diaz has been the real 
head of the Mexican government. Gonzalez, the chief 
executive 1880-84, was a tool in his hands. Though not 
a sovereign, the administration of Diaz has been that of 
a dictator, and as such he has stood for national progress. 
Previous to his election as president in 1877, he had had 
a notable career as a revolutionist and had taken part in 
many uprisings. His experience thus gained has since 
stood him in good stead, for he realized that what Mexico 
needed was a permanent government, a settled order of 
things. In 1884 he was recognized as the greatest man 
of Mexico, and was again elected president. Since then 
he has been in office continuously, and his rule has been 
contemporary with the rise of the republic. The awaken- 
ing of the nation is largely due to his masterful leadership. 

President Diaz is not only a patriot, but a practical 
man of affairs, who has secured the co-operation of his 
former rivals in building up a strong government and in 
promoting public improvements. His name has been 
associated with measures making for the development 
of Mexico’s vast resources. Through his influence 
Mexican credit has been maintained and foreign capital 
has been attracted to construct railroads, to work mines, 
and to engage in other enterprises. It is said that eight 
hundred million dollars of American capital has found 
investment in Mexico. 
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Diaz has contributed more than any other living man 
to the peace and prosperity of the Mexican Republic. 
He is a statesman who by his wise policy and his force- 
ful personality has won the confidence of the people. 
The chief towns of Mexico are now modern cities, and 
the primitive methods of agriculture are going, while 
various manufacturing industries are springing up. 
Though not an ideal republic, the Mexico of to-day is a 
very different land from the Mexico of Maximilian. ‘The 
reforms that have been brought about during the ad- 
ministrations of Diaz have not only stimulated the ma- 
terial development of the country, but have affected 
the intellectual and religious life of the Mexicans. No- 
where in Spanish America is the economic outlook more 
hopeful. ‘The condition of the peons, too, has been much 
improved, though a great deal remains to be done for 
their education and moral uplift. 

DENVER, Cor. 


Ms 


Nature and Inspiration. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


God has not a body that men should see him face to 
face: he has not a mouth that men should hear him speak 
human language. Out of the clouds come these great 
anathemas; in the winds breathe these stirring exhorta- 
tions; in the brooks murmur these joyous promises. 
True, to common men these tones are nothing but the 
mutter of thunder or the sweep of winds through autumn 
tree-tops or the monotonous babble of running water, 
but to the prophet such sounds are all articulate. He 
hears them as familiarly as the voice of his dearest friend. 
He hears the words and interprets them into the language 
of men, speaking with the confidence and authority of 
an actual ear-witness. Just as to the musician every 
“concord of sweet sounds,”’ so pleasant but so meaningless 
to us, becomes an intelligible and eloquent voice, so to 
the prophet all nature utters express and definite language. 

There is no aristocracy in this prophetship. The 
voices are speaking to all alike. Isaiah is not the only 
one called of his generation. All alike are called; but 
an Isaiah is the only one who answers, ‘Here am I, 
Lord,—send me.’ He alone submits his lips to the touch 
of the burning coal. Jesus became the world’s redeemer 
only because he alone listened to the message that was 
meant for all men’s ears. The voices are speaking to 
us, too, and, were we heroic enough to brave the desert 
and to defy the tempter, we, too, should be able to hold 
converse with these voices; and, questioning them, to 
interpret their oracles to men; we, too, in every distant 
roll of thunder, might hear acknowledgment of our 
origin, divine recognition of our mission; we, too, in 
every ray of light might see a dove of fire descending upon 
our heads to inspire and consecrate us. 

Even as it is, worldly as we are, even we grovellers can, 
with only our partial consecration, catch now and then 
a sentence, enough to verify the inspiration of our prophets, 
enough to teach us that we, too, are called, and that we, 
too, are capable of understanding and delivering the 
message. We can interpret the message ourselves: we 
need not receive it second-hand. We ought to verify 
every utterance: we have no right to accept an idea on 
authority, no right to believe a principle because some one 
else believes it. We sin in accepting any thought finally, 
unless the spirit has uttered that thought to our own 
spirit with all the force and splendor of a Sinaitic revela- 
tion. Another prophetic soul’s revelations are to us only 
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suggestive. They fulfil their mission to us if they merely 
indicate in what quarter of the sky we are to look for the 
principal spiritual ideas, if they suggest, however vaguely, 
the proper manipulation of the other to bring into opera- 
tion some new spiritual force. We must not accept 
rashly our brother’s revelations. Perhaps he has made a 
mistake; perhaps he has been cowardly and has feared 
to utter the whole truth; perhaps, when the moment for 
utterance came, his reliance on the truth grew weak, so 
that he did not speak simply, but resorted to devices 
that distort his statement and make it misleading. No 
matter how candidly he speaks, his utterance is in- 
evitably colored with his own personality and marred by 
the inadequacies of language. That utterance is a trans- 
lation of Nature’s speech, and, like all translations, is 
only approximate. 
language into your own, you are only approximating to 
an approximation. ‘hus every translation departs further 
from the original signification. Why not go back to the 
original? 

The bible of Nature is no printed page. It is a vision 
and a voice. We need oniy to look and listen, and all 
these truths, as if they were sentient, hasten to occupy 
our souls. 

They come to every soul anew. In our youth, when we 
are being born, and, mistaking our experience, transfer 
the impression to the objective world, fancying that 
creation itself is only now being born; in our youth, 
when we are first blossoming into light, and fancy that 
instead the universe is only now beginning to blossom,— 
in our wondrous youth, as the great visions burst upon 
us, we suppose them all new, and expect that the world 
will break into hallelujahs at the beckoning of our in- 
spired fingers. 

All things seem new to us, so that we are surprised and 
depressed when we find out at last that there is nothing 
new in our version of truth, nothing new in the universe 
except our own consciousness. At first we are depressed, 
but we soon regain our eagerness with the thought that 
the revelation, however old, has yet been made anew to 
us, that it has come direct to us, fresh and vital from its 
source. We have not depended for it upon the teachings 
of men. We have not received it second-hand. A fresh 
impulse of the divine energy has been sent out especially 
for us. We, too, have had personal communion with the 
divine source of all inspiration. 

This communication once begun need never have an 
end. ‘Ihe whole Apocalypse is open to us. ‘To be devout 
is the only requisite to our perpetual communion with the 
Divine. Every day our spiritual sense will reach a finer 
cultivation. Daily the range of our perception will 
embrace more exqttisite tones, until these isolated voices 
that reach our ears now will be reinforced by all their 
complements and harmonics, until Nature’s great oratorio 
is complete in our consciousness. Meantime already we 
catch many a fine harmony, every note of which is an 
exhortation and an inspiration. Already we catch a few 
elementary principles of being, principles by means of 
which we can direct our every-day life and begin our 
consecration. 

From Nature’s revelations we learn truthfulness. 
Who can look at a tree and not know that he should 
be honest? Can any one unrebuked tell a lie when the 
sun is shining? How simple, how unpretentious and 
candid is the face of Nature! Not from the stars or from 
the flowers do we learn our craft, our policy, and our 
dissimulation. When we have lied, how guilty we stand 
in the pure presence of Nature! We cringe and call on 
the mountains to fall and crush us and hide us from the 
reproachful light of day. How the hills and the valleys 
rebuke our deceits and exhort us to come out of all the 
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complications of our insincere artificial life and to repose 
in the serenity of perfect frankness and simplicity! 

Seriousness also we learn from the revelations of Nature. 
In all Nature there is no equivalent for a jest. Nature is 
as grave in smallest things as in greatest. She gives her 
benediction on our earnest pleasures, but she makes no 
response to our clownishness. We shall be serious if we 
live consistently with the spirit of Nature. 

We learn love from Nature. ‘The breezes caress us; 
the flowers smile on us with gentle affection; the sunshine 
sheds over us a radiant benediction. As children smile 
quickly back to every one that smiles upon them, so we, 
in the warm presences of Nature, find ourselves growing 
involuntarily good-humored and affectionate, in response 
to Nature’s benignity, in harmony with her peace. 

From Nature we learn devoutness. In the morning and 
again in the evening is there not a time when Nature 
seems to prostrate herself in a universal adoration? 
And all through the day are there not moments when she 
seems to lift her brow for an instant of silent confession 
and devotion? ‘The trees and flowers and the tiniest 
blades of grass all point upward toward the light of 
heaven. ‘Their attitude is no accident, but is full of 
significance. It is a gesture. 

We learn purity from: Nature, learn to love light and 
beauty and to seek them for our adornment. We find 
that beautiful tints become us, that beautiful flowers 
grace us; and from this harmony between ourselves and 
beautiful things we infer that beautiful thoughts and 
beautiful words and beautiful deeds will be appropriate 
to us. We learn that we deserve to be pure. We learn 
that we are not made of clay, that we are made of light. 
Light is our native element, and we are beautiful in it. 
In the sunshine the dullest face proves itself beautiful. 
We have affinity for noble things; and, when we are com- 
pared with noble things, the comparison is honorable to 
us. If we let the light flood us, we shall find ourselves 
justified by the light. Even holiness would be no in- 
congruous adornment. It would harmonize with our 
whole nature; it would be an appropriate ornament for 
our whole being; we might wear it on head and on feet; 
we might envelop ourselves in it as in a garment; we 
might lave in it as in an atmosphere. 

Nor are ethical ideals our only inspiration from Nature. 
From Nature we learn hope, too. Who is so wretched that 
he does not sometimes feel life’s beneficence? The uni- 
verse overflows with starlight and sunshine, and even 
Nature’s terrors seem veiling a hidden love. They evince 
themselves always in forms of sublimity, never in hideous 
buffooneries: they are not maniacal, not demoniac, but 
are pervaded by some majestic presence capable of com- 
manding them and directing them to beneficent issues. 
Men in their wisest moments and in their prime instine- 
tively look to the future with a rapturous expectation. 
The intuitions of the race, as well as the indications of 
history and the teachings of science, lead us to expect for 
mankind a future of triumphant achievement; while 
even the individual, with no definite promise from Nature, 
learns to trust joyously in Nature’s motherhood and to 
smile fearlessly in the face of the darkness. 

Thus all Nature is exhorting and encouraging us. All 
creation is bending forward in straining eagerness to reveal 
the secret to us. The flowers are reaching out with pure 
fingers to touch us and to stop us long enough for the 
telling of their message. The birds, when they pour 
forth their eager immoderate notes, are striving to speak 
our language and to make the mystery known. Sometime 
all these monitors will succeed in attracting our atten- 
tion and will speak so plainly that we can no longer 
doubt. 

Now and then some soul does hear the call, and then an 
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earnest brow is lifted toward heaven, a trembling hand is 
raised in prayer, and a hushed voice half sobs its new 
devotion: ‘I came not to do my own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me.’ Know ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s work?”’ 

Dsgtrorir, Micu. 


Israel in Egypt. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER DOUTHIT. 


i 
A SEARCH FOR CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE. 


Occasionally I receive a letter from somebody out 
West who wishes to verify certain traditions in regard to 
one branch of the family that is supposed to have lived 
formerly in the wilds of Maine. It is well known among 
them that several of the Joneses, for example, came from 
Castine many years ago. hey are certain that this is 
so, although they have not a scrap of ‘‘conclusive”’ first- 
hand evidence in the form of contemporary records or 
official certificates. The parish minister is enlisted to 
assist in the search for corroborative evidence of the ex- 
istence of these ancestors, and to secure, if possible, facts 
to confirm the stories associated with their sojourn ‘‘way 
down East.” 

I may be told that, according to the tradition current 
in the West, a great-great-grandfather, Jeremiah Jones, 
migrated from the ‘old country” to Castine in the dim 
prehistoric past. He was supposed to have been the 
big man of the little village for a time,—without doubt a 
deacon in the church, and withal a loyal subject of the 
king. During some of the troublous times in those early 
days Jeremiah Jones mysteriously disappeared. His 
people afterward ‘“‘went West” as far as Massachusetts, 
it may be, and from that time they heard no more of 
Jeremiah Jones. 

With the name of the progenitor and the approximate 
date of the migration of the family, I seek for corrobora- 
tive evidence of the family sojourn and the family 
flight. 

I search the town records and the “doings of the 
church.”’ I wander around the village burying-ground, 
and note the names and dates on the old tombstones. 

Perhaps I find ample testimony. ‘There may be church 
records signed by him as clerk. Perhaps a christening 
of the infant son of Jeremiah and Mehitable Jones or a 
modest headstone in the cemetery may leave no doubt 
that the aforesaid Jeremiah Jones and his family once 
lived here. 

Again I may not be able to unearth a single scrap of 
evidence to sustain the claim of the Jones family “out 
West” that any of its members have ever looked upon 
the placid waters of Penobscot Bay from the fair heights 
of old Castine. The family may be just as strongly con- 
vineed as before of the truth of the family tradition; but 
at least a bit of corroborative evidence would have been 
comforting. 

THE PROBLEM. 


The problem is very similar when we approach the 
subject of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt. For many centuries 
the Biblical account was accepted without question. 
There was no more doubt that Joseph had held the 
highest place at the court of Pharaoh than we have now 
that Disraeli was once premier of England. There was 
scarce more question that Moses crossed the Red Sea 
with the children of Israel than that Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean. So long as Moses was recognized as 
the author of a miraculous record, kept free from hu- 
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man error by the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
there could be no call for other proof or evidence. Cor- 
roboration would be an impertinence. A record attested 
by the hand of the Almighty himself has little need of sub- 
stantiation from men-made monuments or books or tra- 
ditions. 

But in this questioning age the truth-seekers have 
presumptuously sought to go behind the records. Some- 
times they have found it necessary either to disbelieve 
the commonly accepted traditions, grown aged in the hands 
of faithful witnesses, or else to discredit the newly dis- 
covered evidence. In the light of modern research many 
pet theories have been made, only to be cast aside. What 
the age seems to want, however, is not faith, but facts; 
but the facts that it gets are not always the facts that it 
wants. 

Are Israel’s reported experiences in Egypt confirmed 
by contemporary Egyptian testimony? What have the 
ruins and statues and monuments that have so much to 
say about almost everything on the earth and underneath 
the earth,—what have they to say about Israel? 

We are occasionally met by the plain declaration that 
they have not a word to say. We are told that on this 
subject, to us the most important, the chattering archeo- 
logical gossips greet us with a Sphinx-like silence. Some 
of the searchers, who have delved deeply and inquired 
widely go so far as to assert that such facts as have been 
brought to light go rather to disprove than to substantiate 
the sacred record. They tell us that there is no historical 
foundation for belief in an extensive Israelite sojourn 
in the land of the Nile, and still less evidence of a general 
migration thence. It is only probable, say they, that a 
tribe or two wandered into Egypt and then perhaps, in 
the course of time, wandered out again. 

No less an authority than Herman Guthe of the chair 
of Old Testament Exegesis in the University of Leipzig 
said in the Encyclopedia Biblica (1901) that “‘it can be 
readily shown that the representation that all the twelve 
tribes took part in the migration into Egypt is not his- 
torical.” 

“Up to this time,’ wrote Dr. Toy in the New World 
(1893), ‘‘the inscriptions have furnished no evidence 
whatever of the abode of the Hebrews in Egypt.” 

Ten years later Henry Preserved Smith (‘Old Testa- 
ment History,” p. 54), reporting “progress,” says, prac- 
tically, that, so far as Egyptology bears on the question at 
issue, no progress has been made. ‘‘The Egyptologists 
have as yet discovered on the monuments no evidence 
of a Joseph or an Israel in Egypt, as they have discovered 
none of the oppression of the exodus.” 

Still more recently the Christian Register of Boston 
(June 6, 1910) declares that “the utmost exertions of 
eager explorers bring to light in Egypt no conclusive 
evidence of the sojourn of the children of Israel in that 
country and their dramatic escape.”’ 

If the children of Israel lived for so many generations 
in the heart of the Egyptian realm, and became so power- 
ful and numerous as to excite the fears of the Egyptian 
monarch, and then journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, 
about 600,000 footmen, besides children (possibly two or 
three million altogether), and escaped miraculously or 
otherwise by the waters of the Red Sea into the deserts ,— 
if Joseph and Moses did the wonderful things with which 
they are credited by the Hebrew narrative, it is indeed 
remarkable if among so many monuments and records 
in Egypt none should be found to bear testimony to the 
accuracy of the accounts of the Pentateuch. We should 
like to be able to find something absolutely convincing ,— 
so convincing as to confound the scepticism of the scep- 
tical. 

The patient investigations of the Egyptologists have, 
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however, proved fruitful, although their discoveries have 
by no means been just what we have looked for. During 
the past dozen years there have been some real startling 
finds. Strange as it may seem, the discoveries, instead of 
clearing up the difficulties of the situation, have but added 
to the mystery. The light that has come from the monu- 
ments and inscriptions has but disclosed the deepening 
complexity of the problem. 


ABRAM IN EGypt. 


A generation ago it was confidently stated that first 
Abram, and then Joseph, entered Egypt during the dom- 
ination of one of the three Hyksos dynasties. 

The Hyksos, or shepherd kings, were invaders from 
Eastern Asia Minor who conquered Syria and then Egypt. 
It was assumed that these rulers of foreign blood would 
be likely to favor men of a Semitic origin, likewise for- 
eigners. 

According to the twelfth chapter of Genesis, Abram and 
Lot and their followers went into Egypt because of the 
grievous famine. Nothing directly bearing on this 
episode in the career of the father of the faithful has been 
found in Egypt. 

A certain papyrus, however, gives an example which 
shows that the Egyptian officials manifested an abundance 
of zeal in their efforts to secure fair women for the royal 
harem, and showed no scruples in dispossessing or even 
destroying the brave men who were known to be their 
husbands. ‘This, however, was not a peculiarity of the 
Egypt of Abram’s day, but was characteristic of Oriental 
despotism generally. 

The admission of Semites to the rich pasture lands of 
Egypt does not seem to be without parallel, for it is both 
described and depicted on the monuments during earlier 
and later periods. 

Under Hor-em-heb of the 18th Dynasty some wan- 
dering tribes have a definite district assigned to them by 
a high officer. 

An inscription of Merneptah, who reigned during the 
latter part of the thirteenth century B.c., tells of certain 
Bedouin tribes coming from Edom who were allowed to 
pass the ‘fortress of King Merneptah in Thuku [the 
Succoth or Pithom of the Bible] to the pools of King 
Merneptah which are in Thuku, that they might obtain 
food for themselves and for their cattle in the field of 
Pharaoh, who is the gracious sun in every land.” 


JosEPH IN EcypT—WHEN? 


The students of Egyptian archeology were formerly 
almost unanimous in assigning Joseph to the latter part 
of the Hyksos age—in the neighborhood of 2,000 B.c. 
This was done largely on the authority of a now discredited 
passage from Manetho, an Egyptian historian who lived 
about 250 B.c. and wrote a history in Greek. This book 
is known only by quotations found in later writers. 

Manetho says that the Hyksos came to Egypt and 
overran the country; that they fortified the city of Avaris 
against the Assyrians; that after a while they were driven 
out, and to the number of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand journeyed through the wilderness from Egypt to 
Syria, where they built Jerusalem. 

This certainly sounds very much like an attempt to tell 
the story of the sojourn of the children of Israel in the 
land of Egypt and their hurried departure as it had been 
handed down in Egyptian tradition. 

Josephus, indeed, identifies these shepherd kings with 
the Israelites. The difficulty lies in the fact that modern 
scholars have found that we can place little reliance on 
the testimony of these historians. Dr. Toy says that 
“the obscure and doubtful narrative from Manetho adds 
nothing to our knowledge’’ of the Israelites in Egypt. 
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In fact, another passage quoted from Manetho (to which 
I shall refer later) describes the Israelites in an entirely 
different relation to the Egyptian government. 

There are scholars of eminence who hold to the view 
that Joseph was in Egypt during the Hyksos period. 
F. L. Griffith, of the British Museum and superintendent 
of Archeological Survey of Egypt, says that “it is gen- 
erally considered that the Pharaoh who welcomed Jacob 
to Egypt belonged to one of the foreign dynasties who 
were themselves hated by the Egyptians.” 

One ingenious writer contends that the whole sojourn 
in Egypt belonged to the period before the 18th Dynasty, 
so that the Israelites would have come in and gone forth 
during that obscure age for the history of which we have 
no monumental evidence. 

It must be said, however, that the more recent writers 
manifest a decided tendency to place the dates consider- 
ably later. It is asserted that there is much that can 
never be reconciled with a Hyksos court, however much 
Egyptianized. ‘The incidental reference to “‘shepherds” 
as an abomination to the Egyptians, so that Joseph could 
not eat at the same table with his brethren, seems like a 
reminiscence of the rule of the hated “shepherd kings” 
and would not have occurred until a later day. 

Driver, while favoring the earlier date of Joseph’s 
elevation, admits that the claim that the Egypt which is 
brought before us in the Joseph story is characteristic of 
the Hyksos age is not warranted by the facts. “Not one 
of the illustrations quoted by Sayce,” says he, “is dis- 
tinctive of the Hyksos age, and the great majority are not 
drawn from that period at all.” 

Following Marquart, whose brilliant research has 
thrown a flood of light on the Joseph story, Cheyne, ed- 
itor of the Encyclopedia Biblica, places the illustrious 
young Hebrew in the reign of Amen-hotep IV. Kent 
coincides in making the same monarch or his predecessor 
the Pharaoh at whose court the young Hebrew won signal 
distinction. This conclusion he seeks to establish by the 
chronology of the oldest Hebrew narratives which assign 
only about one hundred and fifty years to the sojourn in 
Egypt. Thus, if the exodus occurred about 120, Joseph’s 
date would be near the middle of the fourteenth century 
B.c., when the reign of the 18th Dynasty was drawing to 
a close. ‘This shorter period seems on the whole best to 
accord with the facts of Egyptian as well as Hebrew 
history, as we shall find as we proceed further in our in- 
vestigation. 
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Jos—EPH—HistToric PARALLELS. 


The historic probability of the main features of the 
story of Joseph is borne out by the striking parallels found 
in Egyptian monuments and records. 

That there was a famine during the period that Joseph 
is said to have been there is not at all unlikely, as famines 
due to the Nile failing to overflow are recorded both dur- 
ing the more ancient and later dynasties. 

In a priestly inscription of the latest period at the 
Cataracts there is a record of a seven years’ famine under 
one of the earliest kings, possibly as early as 3,000 or 
4,000 B.c.. This, however, is not regarded as a reliable 
record, but is supposed to have been forged by some 
priests of the third century B.c., to support their claim to 
an ancient tithe. 

Two special parallels to the part played by Joseph 
during the famine are referred to by Skinner and Driver. 
Amony, a governor under Usertsen of the 12th Dynasty, 
tells us that he made provision for the people very much 
as Joseph did. “In my time there were no poor, and none 
were hungry. When the years of famine came, I ploughed 
all the fields of the nome, I kept the inhabitants alive, and 
gave them food, so that not one was hungry.” 
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On a grave of the 17th Dynasty, at El-Kab, the de- 
ceased is represented as saying: ‘I collected corn as a 
friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the time of 
sowing. And, when a famine arose, lasting many years, 
I distributed corn to the city each year of famine.”’ 

This age corresponds approximately with the time of 
Joseph, if the earlier date be accepted, and, if so, we may 
well suppose that this is an independent notice of the same 
dearth. 

However, as we shall see, there are fully as strong, if 
not stronger, reasons for associating him with the later 
date suggested. 

State granaries for the sustenance of the army, the 
officials, and the serfs, were a standing feature of the 
Egyptian administration, and were naturally drawn upon 
for the relief of the populace in times of scarcity. The 
“superintendent of the granaries’’ was a high officer of 
the state, distinct, as a rule, from the vizier, although the 
‘two might be united. 

That the sale of grain to foreigners was not uncommon 
we have the case of Yanhamu, governor of Jarimutu, 
described in the Amarna letters contemporary with 
Joseph, if we accept the later date. 

These tablets also indicate that sons and daughters of 
the Syrians were sometimes sent to Jarimutu to be sold 
for corn. 

The most coveted civic office in Egypt was that of the 
T’ate, the chief of the whole administration, ‘“‘the second 
after the king in the court of the palace.”” The rise of 
Joseph to such an exalted station has many parallels in 
Egyptian history. Semitic slaves were common in the 
Nile valley, and the elevation of such slaves to official 
dignity is not infrequently referred to. 

Under the Pharaoh, Merneptah, the office of “first 
speaker of his majesty’’ was held by a Canaanite named 
Mat’ana, and in the Amarna tablets we meet with sev- 
eral Egyptian officials who appear from their names to be 
of Semitic origin. 

These Amarna letters include hundreds of cuneiform 
tablets discovered a few years ago at Tel-el-Amarna. 
They have thrown a strong light on the state of affairs 
in Canaan in the fourteenth century. The tablets, pub- 
lished within a few years, contain despatches from princes 
in North Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, Cyprus, and from 
Amen-hotep’s vassal kings in Jerusalem and Megiddo. 

Dudu is here referred to as a trusted official of the king. 
This man, apparently a Semite, is addressed by one of 
the governors of Egypt as “‘ my lord, my father.” 

But the most important functionary described by these 
tablets is Yanhamu, who is frequently mentioned in the 
correspondence. As we read of the doings of this Yan- 
hamu, we are more than once struck with his similarity to 
Joseph. He is the trusted official or governor who has 
the control of the magazines of grain in the land of 
Jarimutu, which may possibly be the Biblical “land of 
Goshen.” 

When the Syrian chieftains have a request to make to 
the Egyptian king, they often add that he need only ask 
Yanhamu, who knows the circumstances well. When 
one correspondent has a grievance against another, he 
asks the king to say to Yanhamu, “Behold, Rib-Addi is 
in thy power, and anything which happens to him touches 
thee.’’ Yanhamu is described as selling grain to foreign- 
ers: sometimes the sons and daughters of the Syrians 
were sent to him to be exchanged for corn. Yabitiri, 
commandant of Gaza and Joppa, speaks of having been 
brought by Yanhamu to the Egyptian court while still 
quite small. 

There are certainly enough parallels in the career of 
Yanhamu to suggest an identification with Joseph. But, 
while we may not be able to go so far as to declare that the 
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two are identical, the facts seem to warrant us in say- 
ing that the most satisfactory explanation of the Joseph 
stories is that ‘‘they record in a somewhat idealized form 
the experiences of a young Semite, who by his personal 
ability attained a position of great authority in the land 
of Egypt.’’ Cheyne thus considers the story of Joseph 
‘an imaginative version of some Semitic courtier, a great 
Hebrew vizier, now called Joseph, in the reign of the re- 
forming king Amen-hotep IV.” 

Others, like Skinner, are inclined to emphasize even 
more strongly the reasonable probability of the main facts 
of the story. “That a Hebrew boy should have been 
kidnapped and sold into slavery into Egypt, and after- 
ward have risen to the office of viceroy, is in accordance 
with many parallels referred to in the monuments; while 
his promoting the immigration of his kinsfolk is quite as 
likely to be real as invented.” 

We thus see that, while the corroborative evidence 
from Egyptian sources is not strong enough to convince 
one who wants a plain, authorized statement signed by , 
Pharaoh himself, that Joseph actually did the things 
recorded of him, yet the evidence is strong enough to 
cause such a discriminating critic and scholar as Canon 
Driver to come to the conclusion that it is ‘“‘more prob- 
able that there was an actual person, Joseph, afterward 
rightly or wrongly regarded as the ancestor of the tribe, 
who underwent substantially the experiences recounted 
of him in Genesis.” 

Casting, ME. 


In the Spirit. 


In this apparent chaos and tangle of circumstance 
which men, all unknowing, call life, how often we come 
to the hopeless ‘“What’s the use?’’ What is the use of 
struggling to keep hold of high ideals where it is so much 
easier to drift with the tide of what is cheap and com- 
mon and pays? What is the use of toiling to rise clear 
of mean and selfish aims for a doubtful and unseen good? 
Why hold to the thankless task of striving to be gen- 
erous and patient and kindly? Why not give up and let 
go, cease to be dreamers and idealists, and settle down 
to take the hour and the moods as they come? 

Then above all is the time to seek the quiet door of 
the unseen land, and resolutely compel ourselves to take 
refuge in the unseen and eternal. Then it is that you 
must lay hold of the golden key to the silent gateway 
which you have forgotten. Every time you turn it in 
the lock and pass through that inner door of the spirit, 
the more gladly you learn thus to take refuge from the 
traitor moods and urgent clamor of the near and visible 
in the quiet realm which is proof against them all. As 
the door closes behind you, you forget and you remem- 
ber. Out of the invisible, messengers of hope and life 
throng to greet you. Once more you know that you be- 
long to them and they to you. In the quiet of reality you 
have found again the green pastures and the still waters 
of life. 

Man, they say, is the creature of his environment. 
True enough. But the man who has made familiar the 
realm of the unseen life, master of time and space, cre- 
ates an environment for himself and lets it play, not on 
the surface life merely, but on the sleeping inmost self 
which thereby is quickened into larger living in loyalty 
to high realities and in kinship with the beauty and 
strength which move through all passing change of fort- 
une toward ends which lie beyond our noblest dreams.— 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 
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Booker T. Washington in London. 


One of the personalities of really world- 
wide interest has been in London this week— 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, the spokesman 
of the negro in America, and the leader 
of the movement that is working out the 
salvation of the colored man on educational 
lines. This is Mr. Washington’s second 
visit to England. On this occasion he is 
merely passing through our country on 
the way to the Continent, where he is to see, 
as far as he can in six weeks, the industrial 
conditions of Denmark, the Balkans, Italy, 
and Germany. His object is to compare 
the conditions of life in the European coun- 
tries from which America is drawing her 
poorest immigrants with the conditions under 
which the negroes live in the Southern States 
of America. He will contribute articles em- 
bodying his observations to the New York 
Outlook. Mr. Washington crossed the At- 
lantic on the Carmania, and, reaching Lon- 
don early on Sunday morning, had a busy 
day, seeing and being seen. A taxi-cab 
drive through East London, with an hour 
in the street market in Petticoat Lane, occu- 
pied the morning. Mr. Washington lunched 
with Sir Fowell Buxton at Waltham Abbey 
and gave up the afternoon to a succession 
of interviewers. At half-past four he held a 
levee of journalists in his bedroom at the 
Hotel Cecil. There were so many of them 
that they had to sit on cabin trunks, port- 
manteaus, stools, as well as on the sofas 
and the chairs. Mr. Washington is evi- 
dently no stranger to the wiles of the inter- 
viewer. For an hour I watched the negro 
leader answering and parrying a hot and 
incessant fusilade of questions. It was 
a combat of wits,—one wit pitted against a 
dozen eager newsmen pressing for opinions, 
views, and comparisons. Sometimes Mr. 
Washington would smilingly evade a ques- 
tion or, with a merry laugh, say that he 
“guessed he’d let that question go by.”’” Not 
all the combined ingenuity of the interviewers 
would inveigle him into any invidious com- 
parisons. He showed himself a level-headed, 
keen-witted man of affairs, conscientiously 
bent on strictly regarding the truth, and, 
above all, quite resolute in his determination 
not to be lured into controversial depths. 

Among’ the journalists were representa- 
tives of both political parties, and the Free 
Traders were as eager to ‘‘draw’’ Mr. Wash- 
ington on the high cost of living in the States 
as were the Tariff Reformers to discover some 
point which would tell favorably for pro- 
tection. Each crumb was eagerly snapped 
up. In describing his experiences in the 
East End, Mr. Washington mentioned food. 
At once one of the interviewers rapped out 
a leading question. Mr. Washington re- 
marked, ‘‘What struck me most in the East 
End was the cheapness of food, especially the 
cheapness of meat.’’ Eagerly the represen- 
tatives of Free Trade journals made votes 
of this precious admission, and plied Mr. 
Washington with more questions. He re- 
plied obligingly, ‘‘The food struck me as 
cheaper than the same class of food would 
be with us in the Southern States,” though 
he added, deliberately, ‘‘on the other hand’’ 
(and at once the Tariff Reform journalists 
were eager to take notes), “I saw a good 
deal of food that would not be touched by 
our black people in America.’’ The Free 
Trade journalists gasped their despair. 
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Mr. Washington’s punctilious truthfulness 
had completely destroyed the value of his 
unconscious tribute to Free Trade. 

Mr. Booker Washington is a towering 
personality. I saw him again for half an 
hour on Monday in a quite different circle, 
and the splendid dignity of the man impressed 
me deeply. This time he was holding his 
own in spirited conversation with Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, Sir Richard Stapley, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, and a group of other members of the 
National Liberal Club. Most certainly he 
is not a typical negro, notwithstanding the 
short, woolly hair, the loose heavy lips, and 
the soft brown eyes. The negro character- 
istics of receding forehead and sloping facial 
line Mr. Washington has not. Admittedly, 
he is not a pure negro—the whiteness of his 
hands is very noticeable. If you met him 
casually in the street, you would say at once 
that he was a negro who had stepped aside 
the limitations of his nationality. One of 
the journalists asked Mr. Washington on 
Sunday when he was born, adding, by way 
of apology, that some of the biographies 
mentioned 1858 and others 1859. Mr. 
Washington, who laughed heartily when the 
journalists expressed the hope that he was 
not trying to fathom a secret, replied that he 
did not know to a year when he was born. 
In the old slave-days (and Mr. Washington 
was, of course, born in slavery) records of 
birth were not kept. He never knew who 
his father was. Up to young manhood he 
had only one name. He was always called 
“Booker’’; but, when he was enrolling his 
name at school, and found the other boys 
had two names, he added ‘‘ Washington”’ to 
“Booker.” To adopt the surname of the 
“Father of his country’’ as his own is char- 
acteristic of the negro who has made it his 
life work to call his own people to higher 
aspirations. 

Mr. Booker Washington’s career is a ro- 
mance. Born in a Virginian log cabin, he 
lived in slavery till the end of the Civil War, 
and then worked as a collier. Hearing an 
account of an industrial school for negroes 
at Hampton fired his ambition, and he 
straightway set off to tramp five hundred 
miles across the mountains for an educa- 
tion. At Hampton Institute he graduated 
in due course. Having won his own edu- 
cation, he set himself to broaden the path- 
way to knowledge for other negroes. At 
Tuskegee, in Alabama, he opened a school 
in a dilapidated hut, whose roof was not even 
rainproof. Now the college, which is in its 


thirtieth year, has eighty-three buildings. 


standing on 2,300 acres, and has given indus- 
trial training to 6,000 negroes. Moreover, 
Mr. Washington has indoctrinated the 
negroes of America with a belief in their own 
capacity and pointed them to the possi- 
bility, through education, of a glorious future 
of usefulness. He himself has received 
honors in abundance from the American 
people, who are not as a rule lavishly appre- 
ciative of colored people. Mr. Washington 
is a doctor of Harvard University, and he 
has been a guest at the White House. He 
remains a simple, unaffected courtly gen- 
tleman, quite unspoiled, and without a sug- 
gestion of the bumptiousness which pros- 
perous negroes are admittedly prone to 
effect. He is tremendously optimistic as to 
the future of the negro, whom he hopes to 
see develop into the finest industrial race. 
The negro has his frailties and his vices, 
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he admits; but he is growing morally, indus- 
trially, and educationally. To-day over 50 
per cent. of the negroes are able to read, 
where only 2 per cent. could read in slavery 
days. The American negro, he says, works 
hard, not fitfully like the South African 
negro. Mr. Washington attributes this to 
the fact that the American negro is thrown 
into intimate relationships with white people 
and in consequence has learned to multiply 
his wants. The negroes want decent homes 
and food like the white people, and, seeing 
that they must work hard to meet those 
wants, they acquire industrious habits. 
Moreover, the negro is learning thrift and 
is saving money and buying land. Mr. 
Washington freely acknowledges the tre- 
mendous influence of the churches and the 
Sunday-schools as alliances with education 
in developing the negro. 

I asked Mr. Washington whether he 
thought the negro had a better chance in 
America than in English colonies. He hesi- 
tated before replying, and then laughed and 
said, ‘‘That would be an invidious compari- 
son, and I don’t want to make it; but Ill 
shelter myself behind what an Englishman 
has recently said.’’ hen he quoted a con- 
clusion by Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘‘ The Negro 
in the New World,” that in America the 
negro has a better chance than in almost any 
country in the world for his labor. To my 
further question whether the negro has ad- 
vanced sufficiently now to work out his own 
salvation if he were given political inde- 
pendence, Mr. Washington good-humoredly 
replied, with quite ingenuous evasiveness, 
“That is a kind of general speculation as 
to the future, and I’m no prophet.’’ From 
which reply one may assume that even 
Mr. Booker Washington thinks that the 
negroes must remain for a time a “‘subject’’ 
people. 

Mr. Booker Washington has never em- 
phasized the political claims of the negro, 
and he was loath to dwell on _ political 
aspects of the American race question. The 
color line is sharply drawn in some directions 
—there is no intermarriage of races and very 
little social relationship. But every negro 
has a white friend,—some white descendant 
perhaps from a former slave-owner, who 
interests himself in the welfare of the negro. 
These are softening influences tending to 
settle the color problem. The whites are 
interesting themselves in the movement for 
uplifting the negro by education; and Mr. 
Washington, in his platform campaigns, has 
generally many white people in the audience. 
In many cases the whites meet the cost 
of his meetings. Some of the old families 
whose ancestors were formerly slave-owners 
take a genuine interest in the descendants 
of their slaves and educate the children 
or set them up in business. Altogether, Mr. 
Washington’s picture of the Southern States 
is the very reverse of the gloomy impression 
we in England gather from cables about 
lynchings and outrages. He explains it sim- 
ply. ‘“‘You only hear about the horrors,”’ 
he says. ‘‘When there is a lynching, the 
reporters send news of it round the world, 
but the good things are never reported. You 
never hear of new colleges, banks, and stores 
being opened by the negroes.” 

I questioned Mr. Washington as to the 
degree to which the negro is taking advan- 
tage of facilities for higher education, and 
here again he expressed complete satisfac- 
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tion with the progress made. No Ameri- 
ean University now excludes negroes on 
the ground of color. Harvard generally 
has about twenty negro students, and Yale 
about ten or twelve. The negroes pass the 
test upon character and do well in their 
studies. A few years ago a Southern negro 
took at Harvard a first place,—equivalent 
to the Senior Wranglership at Cambridge. 
More recently still a Zulu negro won the 
oratory prize at one of the Northern univer- 
sities. 

On Monday and Tuesday Mr. Wash- 
ington saw something of London’s poverty. 
A visit to a London police court impressed 
him deeply. He was struck by the impar- 
tiality with which justice was meted out. 
He lunched at the National Liberal Club 
with Rev. John H. Harris, secretary of the 
Anti-slavery and. Aborigines Protection So- 
ciety, who has acted as Mr. Washington’s 
cicerone during his sojourn in London, and 
in the afternoons had Mr. John Burns as his 
guide in seeing the metropolis. On Tues- 
day night he left for a hurried tour through 
the industrial centres of England, and to be 
the guest of Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Skibo 
Castle. On October 6 Mr. Washington will 
be given a reception at the National Liberal 
Club, and a luncheon by the Anti-slavery 
Society, the arrangements for which are 
being made by Rev. J. H. Harris. He sails 
on October 8 from Liverpool.—The Christian 
World. 


Literature. 
THe GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. $1.50 net—Whenever the 
name of Mr. James appears in connection 
with the scenery of the Western deserts and 
the Grand Canyon, the reader who is in- 
terested in these wonderful phenomena 
immediately turns his attention to the new 
article or book with the expectation of being 
interested and instructed. There are people 
who do not like these things, but those who 
do are fascinated by them. ‘This book differs 
somewhat from earlier works by takingon 
the character of a guide-book. After some 
general descriptions, which do little more 
than illustrate the impossibility of describing 
‘its superb majesty, its splendor, its incom- 
prehensible sublimity,’’ Mr. James goes on 
to pick out the various parts of the scenery 
and describe them, one by one, so that the 
visitor will know what he is looking at and 
where to find that which is most interesting. 
While the various pictures and maps are not 
so spectacular as some that have been printed 
in colors, yet one by one they represent the 
various sublimities which, combined, make 
up the incomprehensible and overwhelming 
display. 


From Irish CasTLES TO FRENCH CHA- 
TEAUX. By Norma Bright Carson. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co.—The north of Ire- 
land and the Scotch lake country furnish 
here the material for half a dozen interest- 
ing chapters, in which the literary and his- 
torical associations blend pleasantly with the 
country as it appears to-day to the traveller. 
London, with a chapter on ‘‘ Housecleaning 
in Westminster Abbey’? and another on 
“The Homes of Milton,’’ is to be seen again 
through the eyes of a visitor who knows 
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how to make her descriptions graphic and 
vary them with apt allusion or casual com- 
ment. After a visit to Stratford-on-Avon 
follows an impressionistic sketch of Paris 
and its surroundings, and the volume comes 
to an end with fragmentary but interesting 
sketches of ocean travel. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs by the author 
and others, and forms one of those books 
of travel of which we can hardly have too 
many, since each visitor sees from a fresh 
point of view. 


MoprRN JEwisH History. By Maurice 
H. Harris. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company.—With this volume the author has 
completed his history of the Jews, issued in 
small volumes for the use of students, with 
notes, references, maps, and other illustra- 
tions and themes suggested for discussion. 
The present and sixth volume begins with 
the fifteenth century, since that century wit- 
nessed the rise of such movements as the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and political 
emancipation, which tended to shape the 
modern world. It is an interesting and sig- 
nificant story, not for Jews alone; and it 
tempts to further study of periods and per- 
sonages of which this brief summary can give 
naturally only suggestions. 


FRANCISCO, OUR LITTLE ARGENTINE 
Cousin. By Eva Cannon Brooks. Boston: 
I. C. Page & Co. 60 cents.—The Little Cousin 
Series numbers now at least forty volumes, 
and there will be soon no corner of the 
world about which child readers may not 
pleasantly inform themselves through its 
young heroes and heroines. This year 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
Argentine independence, and it is an entirely 
appropriate time to become acquainted with 
its people, its history, and its general feat- 
ures. The children of the story are bright 
and interesting, and the volume sustains 
the reputation of the popular series. 


Witp Oats. By James Oppenheim. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.20 net.—Mr. 
Edward Bok writes a foreward for this novel, 
of which the motive is excellent. Whether it 
will do the good that Mr. Bok anticipates or 
not we doubt. The part that describes the 
reaping of the wild oats in disease and the 
blindness of a new-born child is effective, but 
the earlier part describing the sowing of the 
wild oats seems to us neither edifying nor 
conclusive. The book cannot do much harm 
and may do some good. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Eugenics, a small book published by 
Henry Holt & Co., appear two addresses by 
C. B. Davenport of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, ‘The first, on “‘Fit and 
Unfit Matings,’’ was read a few months ago 
before the American Academy of Medicine 
at Yale University. The second paper, 
“A Plan for Further Work,” is taken from 
a report of the Committee on Eugenics of 
the American Breeders’ Association, of which 
David Starr Jordan is chairman and Mr. 
Davenport, secretary. Summing up _ the 
duties of the committee as investigation, 
education, and legislation, he makes clear 
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his wonder that, where tens of millions have 
been given to bolster up the weak and alle- 
viate suffering, no important means have yet 
been provided to learn how the stream of 
weak and susceptible protoplasm may be 
checked. ‘‘Vastly more effective than ten 
million dollars to charity would be ten mill- 
ions to eugenics,” says the secretary. ‘‘He 
who by such a gift should redeem mankind 
from vice, imbecility, and suffering would be 
the world’s wisest philanthropist.” 


The Little People Everywhere Series, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., differ 
somewhat from other books written 
mainly to acquaint children with child life 
in other lands, in that the writers, Etta 
Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple, 
have not neglected to combine a definite 
story interest with the main purpose. They 
have not forgotten the desire of children for 
a good story while at the same time they 
have attended carefully to the details that 
make these good presentations of life in foreign 
countries. Boris in Russia makes the peasant 
life, the religious fervor, the stirring impulse 
for progress, all the more real becatise one 
becomes interested in Boris himself. The 
winter sports of the northern country, the 
reindeer of Lapland, and the midnight sun 
have their proper place in the story of 
Gerda in Sweden, but after all they are back- 
ground for the children, whose doings would 
be pleasant reading in any setting. Other 
new books of the series are Fritz in Germany 
and Betty in Canada. The German boy is 
entirely up to date, and one of the interest- 
ing events in his story is the flight of the 
crown prince in an airship over Potsdam. 
The German words suffer from occasional 
misprints. Betty of Canada can hardly be 
called a foreigner. Her story takes one to 
the great Canadian North-west, with its 
mountains and wheat fields, as well as to 
the places of historic interest and romantic 
associations. Each volume of the series 
has a colored frontispiece and eight full-page 
pictures. (60 cents each.) 
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Che Dome. 
Suppose. 


Suppose your mind a garden were, 
All ready for the spring, 

And everything you planted there 
Would soon be blossoming. 


Suppose that evil thoughts were weeds 
That rankly grew apace, 

And every dream of selfish deeds 
Should blossom in disgrace, 


While every impulse to be kind, 
To ease some other’s woes, 

Should bud and blossom in your mind 
A fair and fragrant rose. 


Suppose that every idle whim 
And every thought of scorn 
Should find its fruitage in a grim 

And poison-laden thorn; 


While every purpose to uplift 
Your soul from sordid ways 
Should burst into a snow-white drift 
Of tender lily-sprays. 


Tis surely with no danger fraught 
Supposing things like this— 
And maybe here’s a seed of thought 
To flower forth in bliss. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


A Ghost Hunt. 


BY MARGRET HOLMES BATES. 


The Marsdens were moving. Nobody ever 
thoroughly enjoys a season of this kind ex- 
cepting the children of the household,—the 
novelty of having everything in disorder, 
the stolen privilege of handling other-time 
forbidden articles, the unchecked rummaging, 
the utter lawlessness make it a time of in- 
tense enjoyment. [he Marsden children 
were: Ted, fourteen years old; the twin girls, 
aged eight; and Harry, five. 

When Katy, the nurse, was told of the new 
place, she threw up her hands. 

“Paix, thin, an’ youse’ll niver be able to 
live in that house. There’s wan bedroom 
that niver can be slept in at all.’”’ 

“‘What’s the reason it can’t be slept in, 
and which room is it?’’ Mrs. Marsden asked. 

“Tt’s the wan ferninst the nursery, an’ 
like to be yer own. I’ve helped Miss Brown 
when she lived there, an’ sure the place is 
hainted.’”’ And Katy lowered her voice and 
shook her head solemnly. 


“Oh, is that all?’? and Mrs. Marsden 
laughed. 
“Ts that all!’’ Katy repeated. ‘An’ what 


more would ye want to kape ye awake the 
blessed night then, a tappin’, tappin’ on the 
bed head from dark till daylight?”’ 

“That wouldn’t be very pleasant,’’ Mrs. 
Marsden said; ‘‘and, if it really happens, it 
will be a serious objection to the house, as 
it is barely large enough for us.” 

There was no more said, and really Mrs. 
Marsden thought no more of the ‘‘haunted 
room.”’ ‘There was too much to do to think 
of anything but the business in hand. 

At the end of the first day the household 
goods were all in the new place. Everybody 
was tired but the three younger children. 
They were gathered forcibly from ay many 
rooms through which they had been playing 
all sorts of riotous games. The last and 
most enjoyable one was ‘‘hunt the slipper,”’ 
or, as they had been calling it, ‘‘hot beans.” 
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There never had been anything in their 
lives so exciting as their calls, ‘‘Hot beans, 
well buttered, come to supper’’; and then 
the search for the hidden article through 
the disordered rooms, 

After the unwilling youngsters had been 
captured and tucked into their beds, Mrs. 
Marsden went toher ownroom. “Dear me,” 
she sighed, ‘‘I hope about nine hours in bed 
will fit me for all the work that’s ahead of 
me.”’ 

But it seemed next morning that the nine or 
ten hours of quiet had not had the desired ef- 
fect neither upon Mrs. Marsden nor the cook. 
The latter had slept late and the former not 
at all. The mistress was pale, heavy-eyed, 
and tortured with a headache. The maid 
was cross because, not having found the 
kitchen clock, she had had no ‘‘alarum”’ to 
wake her. 

After breakfast was over, the clouds blew 
away in a measure. Mr. Marsden said, 
“Tt didn’t matter if he was late for once,” 
and advised his wife to ‘‘take it easy. Let 
the help do the work. But why had she not 
slept? Too tired?” 

They were standing together at the street 
door—Ted and his sisters with their school 
books—to walk a few blocks, as usual, with 
their father. Mrs. Marsden made a pretence 
of laughing; but tears of nervousness filled 
her eyes, and she told her husband what 
Katy had said about the haunted room, and 
how there had been a continual tapping at 
the head of the bed all night. ‘‘Not so 
much a tapping,’’ she concluded, ‘‘as a tick- 
ing, sometimes loud and distinct, then al- 
most inaudible.” 

Mr. Marsden laughed. ‘‘I wonder if we’ve 
a ghost on our hands. Most likely it’s a 
wood-worm. ‘This house isn’t new. How 
would an application of hot water do?’”’ 

“T’ll try it. I never thought of what the 
noise might be. I was annoyed and lay 
awake trying not to hear it.”’ 

That evening at bedtime Mr. Marsden 
said: ‘“Now, my dear, I see you’re dreading 
the ghost-room. You go into my room, and 
I’lltry yours. I'll try to find the ghost, too.” 

“‘Oh, please let me sleep there, mamma,” 
Ted coaxed. 

Mrs. Marsden shook her head. 

Mr. Marsden laughed. 

“Please, mamma, dear. If I hear any- 
thing, it’ll be such a good story to tell the 
boys.” 

“But if you should be frightened?”’ 

“‘Bosh,’’ Mr. Marsden exclaimed. 

“T won’t be scared. I am sure I won’t.” 

“Why should you be scared?’’ said Mr. 
Marsden. ‘‘There’s nothing to be scared at. 
Mother was nervous last night.’ 

After some further parley it was arranged, 
and mother and son exchanged rooms for 
the night. 

“An’ please, mam,” the cook asked, “have 
ye seen the kitchen clock at all?”’ 

“T have not, Nora.” 

“Never mind the clock, Nora,’’ Mr. Mars- 
den said. ‘‘If you don’t find it to-morrow, 
we'll get another. Just one of those little 
round nickle-plated things?” 

“Vis, sir, with an alarum.”’ 

“All right, Nora. Take your time to- 
morrow morning. Mrs. Marsden must sleep 
to-night. Let’s have the house quiet as 
soon as possible, and all sleep as long as we 
can,” 

Ted entered the haunted room, smiling 
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broadly. Very leisurely he prepared for the 
night, and with a sigh of wholesome weari- 
ness he threw himself into bed. He had 
drawn the bed away from the wall. If there 
was a wood-worm about, it must be in the 
base-board. He settled himself on the pil- 
low with one hand under his head. Ah! 
listen! There it was, tick, tick, tick, steadily 
and plainly. 

He changed his position and laid down 
again. Still the ticking. He sat up. He 
heard it, but not so distinctly. Down again 
and loud again, though all the time the sound 
was muffled or like tapping with wood on 
wood. He changed his position a dozen 
times. While the soft rustling of the bed- 
clothing was about him, he heard nothing else. 
As soon as his head touched the pillow, there 
it was again as loud as ever. He sat up and 
listened. The tapping was not so distinct 
then, but it was still there, soft and regular. 

“T wonder if itisn’t the nursery clock?” 

He arose, threw on a dressing-gown, and 
knocked at the nursery door. 

“What’s that ye want thin?”’ 

“Have you a clock in there, Katy?” 

“Niver a clock, Mister Ted.” 

“Don’t you usually have one?”’ 

“Vis, Mister Ted, but cook has it the night, 
an’ she’ll kape it tell her own’s found.” 

Then Ted inspected the room. It was all 
in order. Rugs were laid, pictures hung, his 
mother’s favorite chairs, her sewing and dress- 
ing tables and other smaller matters, all were 
arranged permanently. Under the bed, how- 
ever, were two flat pasteboard boxes. While 
moving about the room, the tapping was not 
heard. On nearing the bed, there it was 
again. ‘‘I wonder if I’m nervous, too,’’ Ted 
said aloud. A sudden thought struck him. 
“Surely, mamma didn’t put her watch in one 
of those boxes and forget it. That noise is 
as regular as clock-work.”’ 

He drew the boxes out. Nothing there 
but some recent purchases and some unfin- 
ished sewing. He put them back, and, 
crouched on the floor, he listened. The 
ticking, or tapping, was very distinct. He 
pushed the bed further along the wall. 
“That worm must be right here in the base- 
board. Now we'll see.” 

Again he was in bed, and drawing the 
covers about him. No sooner had his head 
touched the pillow than again the tapping was 
in his ears, and, if anything, louder than 
ever. He sat up. ‘‘My nerves must be in 
a horrible state. If I hadn’t heard that silly 
story of Katy’s, I know this little sound 
would have no effect. Let me see, what have 
I eaten to-day? For breakfast, fruit, grits, 
chops, and a corn muffin. Lunch, so and so, 
as usual. Dinner? Pshaw! It was good 
dinner. Anybody could have eaten it. My 
stomach never trifles with me. I’m not wor- 
ried about my lessons. Examination’s a 
month away, and I’ll be all right, I always 
am, or nearly so. I’m going to sleep. I’m 
not going to hear that noise. I’ll hear the 
trolley instead.” 

Down went his head on the pillow, but 
he did hear the noise. He placed one hand 
under the ear that pressed the pillow and 
the other, with a fold of the blanket, he 
pressed over the other ear. ‘‘I’m going to 
sleep. There’s nothing here to make a noise, 
I’m satisfied of that, and I don’thear anything. 
There’s no ghost here. If there were a dozen, 
they couldn’t make a noise. I’m going to 
sleep.” 
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But sleep did not come. The tapping did, 
as regularly, as persistently, as before. Ted 
lay perfectly motionless for five minutes or 
more. He commenced counting the taps. 

“Tf I must hear this or imagine I hear it, 
I’ll make it put me to sleep. Now every 
one of those taps is a sheep. ‘The sheep are 
jumping over a fence. The flock reaches 
away out to the horizon; but, good gracious! 
why should each and every sheep click its 
pesky hoof against the fence as it goes over? 
I’m not going to stand this till morning. No 
wonder mamma had a headache. Now sup- 
pose Katy’s right. Suppose it’s something 
that stays, and yet can’t be seen. Lots of 
mysteries in life, but I don’t believe it. I'll 
investigate further.’’ 

Up went Ted. He drew the bed to the 
middle of the room. He lighted the gas, and 
then burned matches close to the head-board. 
Nothing was to be seen, no sign of wood- 
worm, not even a speck of dust. But the 
regular tapping was there somewhere. 

“Tf that isn’t a watch or a clock, then I’m 
a Turk; but where is it? I wonder if some 
one of the small clocks could have been 
slipped into the case of the mattress and for- 
gotten. I’llsee.” 

Hurriedly the bed-clothing was lifted and 
thrown over chairs, and Ted passed his hands 
over the mattress. If there was a clock in- 
side the case, it must be on the underside. 
He lifted the mattress so that it stood on 
its edge, leaning half-way over the foot-board. 

“Ah, as the children said in their hot beans 
game, I’m getting warm.”’ ‘The tapping was 
very distinct now; and what was that there 
under the shining wire springs on a slat that 
supported them? No more and no less than 
cook’s lost clock. 

The discovery struck Ted as the funniest 
thing he had met in many a day, and he 
laughed as if he had lost his wits. He really 
did lose his hold on the mattress, and over 
it went, upsetting a chair in its fall. 

“Why, Ted, dear, what’s the matter?”’ 
And Ted turned to see his mother in the 
door, white as his own sheets, and shivering 
as if in a chill. 

“Nothing much,” he gasped. 
the ghost, and I’ve found it, too.” 

He drew the little eight-day clock from 
under the springs. 

“How do you suppose that thing happened 
to be put there?”’ 

Mrs. Marsden sat on the mattress, and 
laughed till tears rained over her cheeks. 
When she could speak, she said: “The chil- 
dren must have put it there when they were 
playing ‘hot beans’ night before last. I saw 
them playing with it, but I was so busy, and 
they were having such a good time, and I 
forgot all about it.” 

“T wonder how long it would have run.” 

“Nora always wound it on Monday. This 
is Wednesday.’’ And again Mrs. Marsden 
laughed. 

‘Go back to bed, mamma.”’ 

“No, let me help you make up your bed.” 
Together they rearranged the bed-clothing. 
Mrs. Marsden, still laughing, said, ‘‘I won- 
der what the other family had for a ghost.” 

“Don’t ask me. I’ve run down my own 
and dislodged it, but I’m not in the business. 
It’s for this night only. ‘Hot beans.’ Well, 
I guess so.” 

Mrs. Marsden went to her own room, still 
laughing. Ted went to sleep, undisturbed 
by the clock that, unmuffled, ticked with 
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its full strength all night on the dressing- 
table. 


The Five-hundred-dollar Kitten. 


No, she wasn’t an Angora nor a Persian 
nor a Manx, She was just a pretty kitten 
born right here in America. Her real name 
was Fuzzy-wuzzy; but, after something won- 
derful happened, the children were proud 
to speak of her as their ‘‘ Five-hundred-dol- 
lar Kitten.” 

What did happen? You shall hear. The 
children were John and Florence and Mil- 
dred. ‘Their father was Mr. Howard, and 
he was a banker. He was a good father 
and loved his children. So it happened 
that they often went to the bank at luncheon 
time to walk up with him, and more than 
once they took Fuzzy-wuzzy withthem. Mr. 
Howard always stroked her fur and said 
nice things to her. 

One day Fuzzy thought she would pay a 
visit to the bank by herself. Mr. Howard 
chanced to be very busy just then and didn’t 
notice her, so Fuzzy decided to find a snug 
corner and take a nap. After a while Mr. 
Howard finished his business, pushed the 
door of his safe shut, and it was locked so no 
one but himself could open it. 

At luncheon Mildred said: ‘‘Where can 
Fuzzy be? She doesn’t come for her little 
bite.” Asa great favor, Mildred was allowed 
to give Fuzzy a choice morsel or two from 
her own hand, though Mrs. Howard didn’t 
approve of feeding cats at the table. 

John laughed. ‘‘Probably she’s found a 
mouse and likes it better,’’ he said. 

It was just three hours after Mr. Howard 
swung his safe door shut before he turned 
the knob to open it. Well! A burglar would 
hardly have surprised him more, for out burst 
Fuzzy-wuzzy, with hair and tail bristling. 
She had chosen a back corner behind some 
papers for her nap. It was a wonder she 
wasn’t dead; but the safe was a big one, and 
maybe there was a crack somewhere. Any 
way, she was much alive now, and had been, 
too. You should have seen the money torn 
to shreds in her efforts to get out. One- 
hundred-dollar bills, tens, twenties, this angry, 
struggling kitten had made into rags,—just 
five hundred dollars destroyed. 

But would Mr. Howard have to lose all 
this money? No, indeed. Our govern- 
ment provides redemption for such money. 
It can be sent to Washington, and clean, 
whole bills come back in its place. 

You can imagine how interested the chil- 
dren were, and how happy over the kitten’s 
escape. They had only one regret. Their 
father told them how a number of years ago 
all such mutilated bills sent back to Wash- 
ington were made into pulp: then some one 
moulded that pulp into figurines, statuettes, 
or small articles, which were sold as souvenirs. 
On the bottom of each was a small label which 
told how many dollars went into its make-up. 

“Did you ever see one, father?’’ John 
asked. 

“JT remember seeing a tiny pitcher made 
from this pulp: it was small enough to be 
worn for a charm on a watch-guard, and, if I 
am not mistaken, it was marked $300 on 
the bottom. Of course the pulp had to be 
pressed very compactly.”’ 

“Do they do that any more?”’ Florence 
was very eager to find out. She was think- 
ing about Fuzzy-wuzzy. 
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“No, dear,” her father said. ‘Now, the 
pulp is sold every year to the highest bidder 
and is used in making paper.’” 

“How I wish,’ Florence sighed, ‘we 
could have had a little figure of Fuzzy-wuzzy 
made from your bills, father, with $500 
marked on the pedestal.’’ 

“So do I!” “So do I!” the others joined 
in. And that was their one regret. 

Mr. Howard smiled. ‘Well, I am quite 
content to get the money back.’’ And he 
stooped to stroke Fuzzy just as kindly as if 
she hadn’t come near making “ducks and 
drakes”’ of so much.—Helena A. Hawley, in 
Sunday School Times. 


‘ 


Severe, but Loving. 


An interesting type of the old-fashioned 
mother is to be found in the life of the Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Gannett. His mother it was 
whose “‘ Birthday Reflections,’’ set down from 
year to year, show her self-reproach, her 
thanksgiving, and her prayers against be- 
setting sins. She is very grateful for the 
gift of her little son, but timorously prays 
that she may be kept from showing an 
undue partiality for him. 

The boy was barely seven years old when 
his mother died, but she had had time to 
strengthen in him a strong sense of duty in 
little things as well as great. Once she 
tested him. Plum-pudding was being made 
in the kitchen, and the mother said to a 
servant, ‘‘Sally, take these raisins into the 
parlor and offer them to Stiles. Urge him to 
take them.’’ 

The girl played her part faithfully. 

**T don’t want them, Sally,’’ said the little 
boy. 

“Why? Don’t you like raisins?” 

“Yes; but don’t you know my mother 
doesn’t want me to eat them?’’ 

“Oh, nonsense! She won’t know any- 
thing about it. Take them!”’ 

He looked his Eve solemnly in the face, 
and replied, never flinching,— 

‘Sally, I’m astonished at you!” 

The last days of this loving but severe 
mother were full of pain, and, when she 
found that she must really leave the world, 
she quietly and systematically ‘‘made her- 
self ready for the vanishing.”’ 

She had copied in a little book a few 
lists of her worldly goods, directing the dis- 
posal of ‘‘the white cotton counterpane with 
pink stars,” the ‘‘ quilted petticoat that was 
my mother’s,’ the “‘large green fan,’’ the 
‘best white fan,” the ‘‘black fan,’’ and all 
the rest of her personal belongings. 

Relatives from a distance would come 
riding to the funeral, and so she had the hard 
gingerbread made up ready for them. And 
now, in a different, more trembling hand, 
she added to the list,— 

“To Stiles,’,—her boy,—‘‘globe, books, 
writing-desk, green glasses, trunk of papers, 
white hair-trunk, family hair-ring, brooch”’ 
—there her hand seems to have suddenly 
failed, for the word is hardly legible. Per- 
haps the mother’s heart broke down. 


Little Charles, aged four, is very fond of 
chicken, and, when he saw the chicken pie 
brought in for dinner, said, ‘Please, papa, 
I want some chicken, but not any of the 
coop.”’—The Delineator. 
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The Unitarian Pilgrimage. 


In the coutse of this journey, which the 
American delegation of the Berlin Congress 
is making, one is impressed by the capacity 
of people for celebrations. In what numbers 
and variety they have taken place along 
our route! And with what enthusiasm 
our hosts have taken us into their celebra- 
tions! For many of the people in places 
along our route these international parties 
were all they got of the big congress. They 
joined with vigor in the meetings in their 
cities, and doubtless they rested sufficiently 
when the Americans were gone. 
about the Americans? They were taking 
an early train to the next expectant place! 
Glance along this joyous journey :— 

We had a reception in Liverpool, a hearty 
welcome to English soil, then a reception 
in Oxford, then a banquet in London. 
When the Americans sailed from Harwich, 


many of the English people counted their 


meetings done. But the Americans were 


received at Amsterdam, where one of the 


early congresses had been held. When we 


left the Dutch behind, Cologne was ready 


for us with a most active celebration,—ban- 
quests, speeches, musical festivals, the 
wondrous voyage on the 
to Berlin. 


on the top step. Then Berlin put itself to 


rights while the Americans toured the south 
German cities and incidentally took in the 
Passion Play. Meantime Hungary was pre- 


paring. 


Buda-Pest had so much celebrating to 
do that it was divided between two visits 
of the Americans, August 18-19 and August 


23-25. Many of our hosts in Buda-Pest 


had time to get their second wind between 


these visits and to heave long sighs of satis- 
faction 
finished. But the Americans? 
these visits in Buda-Pest came the long jour- 


ney and elaborate celebration in, Kolozsvar 


and Deva, and when the second visit in 
Buda-Pest was done came the long south- 


ward flight into Italy for the ‘Theodore 


Parker service in Florence. 

The Americans who have passed through 
all this have done, between Liverpool and 
Florence, nearly five thousand miles of 
railroad travel. They have joined in a 
dozen important and significant meetings 
in as many places. ‘They have had experi- 
ences which are most illuminating. The 
journey of this party has done much for the 
international spirit, both in religion and in 
politics. 

This last phase, the political, is a sur- 
pfising one. It is significant that in Buda- 
Pest a splendid banquet was given to the 
Americans and English by the city. That 
it was a gratifying honor to the visitors 
can be passed over, but that the city officials 
seized the opportunity of the coming of 
people of other nations to plan and carry 
out an expression of the political relation- 
ships of Hungary, England, and America 
and an expression of Hungary’s aspirations 
for an increase of internal and international 
power is not to be passed over lightly. 

This letter will not deal with details of 
the Unitarian celebration in Buda-Pest, 
Kolozsvar, and Deva. But the central 
fact in the situation which gave rise to this 


But what 


Rhine,—then 
Cologne rested. But the Americans sped 
In Berlin there was an ascending 
scale to be climbed, with a great banquet 


when the second celebration was 
Between 
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significant journey of Americans into Hun- 
gary should serve as a point of view for 
the religious situation in more countries 
than one. When that movement which 
made Protestantism began (call it four 
hundred years ago for convenience), there 
were many questions in men’s minds, but 
none more important than that of the seat 
of authority in religion. When Luther 
broke away from the authority of the church 
as an institution, the Bible was made an 
authority. By that millions of people 
have come to obey the Bible as a tyrant 
rather than an inspiration. Modern criti- 
cism has made of the Bible an inspiration 
rather than a final authority. And much 
of modern liberalism thus emerges from 
Protestantism, freed by modern scholar- 
ship. 

But it is startling to the person who comes 
for the first time upon the fact that about 
the time of Luther—whom the Americans 
celebrated at the Wartburg—lived Francis 
David, so far-sighted as to see that the 
emancipation from ecclesiastical control was 
not to be found by shifting from the church 
to the Bible, but by making the greater 
transition from the external church to the 
voice of the spirit. Born four centuries 
ago, he did his brave work in Hungary and 
became the first bishop of the Unitarian 
churches in that wide land. 

We climbed the height at Deva to the 
ruins of the old castle where Francis David 
was imprisoned before his martyrdom. ‘The 
spot is not so well known as the Wartburg, 
and not as many people know the greatness 
of Francis David as those who reverence 
the name of Martin Luther. But many 
of those who made these two pilgrimages— 
in some ways strikingly alike—appreciate 
the religious situation and realize that Deva 
is the more significant and Francis David 
the more far-sighted prophet. 

In Buda-Pest the Theodore Parker meet- 
ing was a preparation of the minds of those 
who were about to depart for Florence. ‘The 
men who spoke in both places show how the 


influence of the radical American has gone’ 


from ocean to ocean of his own land and 
to Italy, India, Hungary, England, and other 
lands. The last meeting in this long series 
of international meetings was just before 
sunset of a glorious day under the blue 
Italian sky, when a reverent company gath- 
ered around Parker’s grave in Florence and 
amid the symbols of death asserted the faith 
that is deathless. 


And now comes the journey homeward! 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Brahmo Leaders coming to America. 


All persons who remember Mr. Mozoomdar 
of India, the charm of whose personality 
and the eloquence and spiritual power of 
whose addresses made so deep an impres- 
sion when he was in this country a few years 
ago, will be glad to know that we are soon 
to have as visitors among us for a few weeks 
three prominent leaders: of the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India, the same religious move- 
ment with which Mr. Moozoomdar was 
connected. 

These three men were sent by the Brahmo- 
Somaj as its representatives to the recent 
Liberal Religious Congress in Berlin, but, 


instead of returning directly home, they 


determined to extend their journey to Eng- 
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land and America for the purpose of visiting 
the Unitarian churches of these two coun- 
tries. 

The most distinguished of the three is 
Principal H. C. Maitra, the head of the City 
College, Calcutta, member of the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta, president of the 
Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj and formerly 
editor of the Indian Messenger. Principal 
Miatra is one of the foremost educators 
of India, as well as an eminent religious and 
social reformer. He was one of the speakers 
at the National Indian Congress the year 
that I visited India, and his address, given 
before more than 6,000 of the leading men 
of the nation, was one of great power. 

He is to reach America about September 27 
or 28, it is hoped in time to give an address 
at the Ministers’ Institute in Marblehead 
on the 28th. His intention is to remain in 
this country about six weeks, and during 
that time he would like to visit Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Meadville, Chicago, 
and other important places, meet as many 
of our leading ministers, educators, and 
social workers as possible, speak before 
Unitarian and Universalist clubs, confer- 
ences, colleges, and theological schools 
when desired, and preach in our churches 
whenever practicable. He offers three lect- 
ure subjects which should be of special 
interest to us all. One is ‘“‘The Brahmo- 
Somaj, its History, Principles, Work in 
India, and its Relation to the Liberal Relig- 
ious Movement of the World’; another, 
“The Religion of the Future: India’s Con- 
tribution to it’; a third, ‘“Emerson from 
an Indian Point of View.’’ He would also 
be glad to speak upon other themes connected 
with India or the religions of the Orient. 
The six weeks of his stay in this country 
will so soon be gone that parties desiring 
lectures, addresses, or sermons from him 
should write at once to Dr. C. W. Wendte, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or to the presi- 
dent or secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The two other Brahmo leaders who are 
expected are Rev. P. L. Sen of Calcutta 
and Prof. T. L. Vaswani of Karachi, the 
capital of the Province of Sind. 

Mr. Sen is a nephew of the distinguished 
Keshub Chunder Sen, one of the founders 
of the Brahmo-Somaj. Some years ago he 
spent two years in England at Manchester 
College, Oxford, our Unitarian theological 
school,. being the first student sent by the 
Brahmo-Somaj to Oxford on the scholarship 
founded there’ by the English Unitarians 
for the benefit of Brahmo young men. He 
is now a preacher and pastor in Calcutta, 
and the leading editor of the Brahmo paper 
entitled The World and the New Dispensation. 

With Prof. Vaswani I am not personally 
acquainted; but I know through my Indian 
papers that he is held in high estimation. 
After making a brilliant record as a college 
student and winning the highest prizes, 
including a double fellowship, he was ap- 
pointed a professor in the Metropolitan 
Institution in Calcutta and later in the 
Sind College of Arts in Karachi, where he 
has taken a high place as an educator. He 
is associate editor with Mr. Sen of The 
World and the New Dispensation, and he has 
become widely known in the west of India 
as a public lecturer and preacher. I am 
not able to give the exact date of the arrival 
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_of Mr. Sen and Prof. Vaswani in America, 
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but it will be a little later than that of Prin- 
cipal Maitra. They, as well as Principal 
Maitra, should of course be widely heard 
‘in our churches and elsewhere. 

There is no other religious movement in 
the non-Christian world that ought to be of 
so much interest to Unitarians as that which 
is represented by the Brahmo-Somaj. India 
is the ‘intellectual centre of Asia. Her 
civilization is far older than that of Europe. 
Her high-caste peoples are Aryans, members 
of the same ethnic family with ourselves. 
She has produced one of the great litera- 
tures of the world. Her philosophical sys- 
tems rank with those of Greece and Germany. 
She is the mother of great historic religions. 

Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism are 
her children. Buddhism was born and ran 
a great.career on her soil. The religious 
and spiritual genius of the Indian people is 
unsurpassed. That genius finds its finest 
modern expression in the Brahmo-Somaj. 
It is no extravagance to say that Ram 
Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
founders of the Brahmo-Somaj, rank among 
the greatest spiritual seers and _ religious 
teachers of the modern world. Their 
thought is abreast of the most progressive 
and the best in Europe and America. 

Emerson, Theodore Parker, and Mar- 
tineau have found as intelligent and as 
ardent appreciators and followers in India 
as at home. What Unitarianism is to the 
Christian world, that Brahmoism is to 
India. Unitarianism is Christianity seeking 
to become identical with universal ethics 
and universal religion. Brahmoism is Hin- 
duism seeking to become identical with 
universal ethics and universal religion. 
Unitarianism is the pioneer of religious 
progress and reform in Christendom. Brah- 
moism is such a pioneer, under still greater 
hardships and with still greater self-sacrifice, 
devotion, and heroism, in India. 

Everywhere the central gospel of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, as of the Unitarian church, 
is the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. ‘The rise of such a faith, so 
closely akin to our own, in a land like India, 
may well interest us in the deepest way. 
The distinguished representatives of that 
faith who are coming among us ought to 
receive a very warm and wide welcome. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

HArtForD, Conn. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The meetings of the Ministers’ Institute 
at The Rockmere, Marblehead, Mass., Sep- 
tember 26-29, should have the cordial sup- 
port of both ministers and laity. The di- 
rectors wish it to be generally known that the 
laity are invited to attend the meetings, for, 
although the Institute is a ministerial society, 
its sessions are important to all thoughtful 
men and women. The programme at the 
coming session is of extraordinary interest. 
Distinguished men of national reputation 
will give time, energy, and thought to the 
preparation and presentation of addresses 
and essays for our instruction and inspira- 
tion. 

Unfortunately the membership fee of one 
dollar does not create a treasury equal to 
the travelling expenses of the speakers, 

_ which is the chief cost of a session of the 
Institute. If all our ministers were to pay 
‘i membership fee, we should have money 
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A New Feature 
For a Church Fair 


Without a Penny’s 
Cost to Any Church 


The most distinctive and 
profitable feature for a 
church fair with which 
to raise money — offered 
without a penny’s cost 
to the smallest church. 


See the October 1st issue of 
THe Lapies Home JOURNAL 


10 cents: For Sale Everywhere 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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enough. It is probably too much to expect 
that men will pay for membership unless 
they intend to be present. At any rate, 
up to this time only a little over a hundred 
dollars has been received by the treasurer. 
Three times this sum will be needed to de- 
fray mecessary charges assumed by the 
directors in the preparation of the programme 
offered. Will not all who can afford it please 
send to the treasurer, Rev. John M. Wilson, 
Lexington, Mass., some contribution, that 
we may be able to meet the expenses in- 
curred? Any gift for this purpose will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
treasurer. 


Ministers’ Institute, Marblehead. 


SEPTEMBER 26-29, 1910. 
FINAL PROGRAMME. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 26. 

8 p.m. Opening address by President 
Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., to be followed 
by Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago, on 
‘The Modern Problem of Religion.” 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

9 AM. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
John C. Perkins, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

10 A.M. Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., 
of New York. Subject, ““The Progressive 
Development of the Idea of God.” 

11.30 A.M. Prof. William W. Fenn, D.D., 
of Cambridge, ‘‘The Problem of Religious 
Symbolism.’’ 

3.30 P.M. (1) Dr. Morton Prince of Bos- 
ton, ‘“‘Recent Psycho-pathological Experi- 
ments in the Theory of Memory.”’ (2) Prof. 
James H. Hyslop of New York, ‘‘Recon- 
structive Aspects of Psychic Research.”’ 
Discussion, led by Rev. Howard N. Brown 
of Boston. 

8 p.m. Prof. Ephraim Emerton of Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘The Radical Element in the Prot- 
estant Reformation.” 


WEDNESDAY, SSPTEMBER 28. 

g AM. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg, Mass. 

10 AM. Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., 
of St. Louis, Mo., ‘‘The Synoptic Mind.” 

11.30 A.M. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Meadville, ‘‘The Present Christus Contro- 
versy in Germany” (“‘Hat Jesus gelebt?’’). 

3.30 P.M. Rev. Henry C. De Long of Med- 
ford, ‘‘Impressions of a Long Pastorate.”’ 

4.30 P.M. Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland of 
Hartford, Conn., ‘‘Liberal Religion as a 
World Faith and our Consequent Mission- 
ary Opportunity and Responsibility.”’ 

8 p.m. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge and Prof. W. Norman Guthrie 
of the University of the South Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, will speak on ‘‘ The Relation of Liter- 
ature to Spiritual Life.’”’ Discussion opened 
by Rev. T. C. Williams of Boston. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 


9 A.M. Devotional service, led by Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Newton (Channing Church). 

I0 A.M. Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain, ‘‘The Oppression of the Poor: What 
can We Do?” 

11.30 A.M. Mr. James P. Munro of Lex- 
ington, Mass., ‘“‘Lines of Social Attack and 
Advance.’”’ Discussion. 

3 P.M. ‘“‘A Word to the Age,” in four 
thirty-minute addresses: Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball, Rochester, N.Y., ‘“The Natural 
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Comradeship of the Churches’; Rev. Caleb 
S. Dutton of Brooklyn, N.V., “The Minister 
and Contemporary Literature’; Rev. Edgar 
8. Weirs of Montclair, N.J., ‘Highway or 
Byway”; and Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey 
of Groton, Mass., ‘‘Hasten Slowly.” 

8 P.M. “‘A Message from India.” Three 
twenty-minute addresses: Prof. Heramba 
Chandra Maitra, president of the Sadharan 
Brahmo-Somaj of Calcutta; Prof. T. L. Vas- 
wani, M.A., of Western India; and Promotho 
Loll Sen, editor of the New Dispensation, Cal- 
cutta. Discussion by Revs. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Caleb S. S. Dutton, and Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Tuesday, 
September 13, at 2 p.m. ‘There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Pierce, Reccord, 
Williams, Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by the assistant secretary, the treas- 
urer presented the following statement for 
the months of May, June, July, and August: 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand May 1, 1910........-cseeeeeee $40,657.16 
FromyGOmaeions, 13°F ictons 2. )sisis apdv cin Geile 1,753.27 
ncome of invested funds............. 28,107.43 
WITVESE OSE <2 staat cctis ie oldie wes cee 801.83 
Bequest of Caroline M. Barnard, Ever- 
ett, Mass., on account, unconditional. 15,000.00 
Gift of Charles H. Sholes, Boston, Mass., 
unconditional, 2... 85. d.. shesaalens 1,870.00 
West Legge Meeting-house, contribu- 
EIGN... 4 stores naire ead oie REE 383.86 
Soseeh Priestley Memorial, gift for its 
preservation, additional............. 18.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, gifts 
for permanentfunds................ 8,876.50 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for portion of salary and expenses 
of field secretary in Canada.......... 607.60 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Cal- 
len dar ACCOUN teens <cic'- of oles sarees oly 534.11 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
Wepatd. on loans. gah. vis... .c kote vee 6,520.00 
Investments, amount received for rein- 
2,379.88 
159-59 
1,549.04 
290.55 
$109,337.82 
PAYMENTS 
For MUSIONALy: PUTPOSES.... 2. ccc cscs ace ees $28,119.00 
Books and tracts for free distribution. ..... 2,409.90 
Books published for sale................. 1,737.85 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 7,328.18 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........... 2,523.38 
TE West Roxbury Meeting-house, payment of 
interest and on account of principal.... . 357-60 
Joseph Priestley Memorial, payments on 
preservation account.................. 524.33 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions, 1,225.00 
James A. Heatherton Fund, repayment to 
done in accordance with conditions of 
ee gk Pa AOR A. | Mem. os nic aie 600.00 


aera er Church Building Loan Fund, 
loans to churches 
Investments: on: 2s. sneces oe 
Accrued interest on investments, et é 
Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1940... 6... es een scans 


573.00 
18,034.58 


$109,337.82 


An instrument containing the conditions 
of a gift to establish a permanent trust fund, 
to be called the ‘‘Sarah Linnell Ramsay 
Memorial Fund,’ for the benefit of Unity 
Church in Humboldt, Ia., having been read, 
it was 


Voted, That the gift described in the said instrument be 
accepted on the terms and conditions therein set forth, 
and that the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized in the name and behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association to assent to the same. 
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Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 
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Voted, That the assenting by the treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, in the name and behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association to the first account of the trustees under the 
will of Wilmon W. Blackmar be approved and ratified. 

Voted, To request the treasurer to serve as the represen- 
tative of this board upon the board of trustees of the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, Incorporated. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
hereby is, authorized to discharge the mortgage upon cer- 
tain real estate in Madison, Wis., secured by a trust deed 
or indenture dated June 18, 1885, and recorded June 24, 
1885, in the office of the Register of Deeds, Dane County, 
Wisconsin, volume 92 of mortgages, page 271. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association ap- 
proves of the application of the First Unitarian Church of 
Madison, Wis., for a loan from the Church Building Loan 
Fund of $3,500, and that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in pursuance of said approval, has authorized its 
treasurer by a separate vote to execute a discharge of the 
present mortgage indenture to it on the property of said 
First Unitarian-Society of Madison, dated June 18, 1885, 
upon the understanding, however, that, if said loan is made 
from the Church Building Loan Fund, and said discharge 
executed, the new mortgage from the First Unitarian 
Society of Madison to the American Unitarian Association 
will contain suitable provision to secure payment to it, if 
the occasion shall ever arise (deferred only to the payment 
of said loan of $3,500), of the $7,000 set forth in said indent- 
ure of June 18, 1885, upon the same terms as therein set 
forth, excepting only the right of priority of security for 
and payment of said $3,500 loan. 


Upon the report of the Publication Com- 
mittee the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the president, the secretary, the secretary 
of the Department of Education, and Rev. Rush R. Ship- 
pen be requested to serve as a committee to prepare for 
publication a revised edition of the Hymn and Tune Book. 

Voted, To recommend to the committee that, in prepar- 
ing this new edition, no change be made in the general style 
and type of the book, and that care be taken to continue, 
as far as possible, the familiar associations of hymns and 
tunes. 

Voted, To approve the plans for the issue of Word and 
Work for the year 1910-11, and to authorize the publica- 
tion agent to act for the Association and the co-operating 
societies in the business management of the Bulletin. 

Voted, To appoint the assistant secretary a member of 
the Editorial Committee for Word and Work. 


Upon the report of the Committee on the 


Rocky Mountain States the following vote 
was adopted :— 

Voted, To authorize the society in Butte, Mont., until 
further notice, to apply the sums received from the rental 


of the building for repairs and the discharge of the local 
indebtedness, 


Upon report of the Education Committee 
the following vote was adopted :— 


Voted, To distribute the income of the Frothingham 
Fund No. 2 as follows: four hundred dollars for the work 
of Mr. D. S. S. Goodloe at the Manassas Industrial School, 
and the balance to be evenly divided between the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute and the Calhoun Colored 
School. 


A communication was presented from the 
secretary of the Department of Education, 
conveying his recommendations in regard to 
Correspondence Courses, and it was 

Voted, To request the secretary of the Department of 
Education, in co-operation with the Department Com- 
mittee, to prepare the Bulletin and List of Books suggested 
in his report. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that, since the last meeting 
of the board, the following loans had been 
voted :— 

Unitarian Society of Dalbo, Minn.,............ 
First Unitarian Society of Alameda, Cal....... 1,500.00 

A communication was presented in regard 

to Unitarian work in Italy, and it was 
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Voted, To refer the communication to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations for their consideration and report. 


A communication was presented relative 
to the Italian work in Greater Boston, and 
it was 


Voted, To refer the communication to the Committee on 
Social and: Public Service, and to request the committee to 
confer with the officers and members of the Unitarian 
Council of Greater Boston with a view to the promotion 
of the Italian work. 

Voted, To request the secretary of the Department of 
Social and Public Service to confer with the directors of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in regard to the dis- 
position of the income of the Lienow Trust Fund with a 
view to future use of that income for the purposes of the 
trust through the representatives of the Association. 


In accordance with the notices given for 
calling the meeting it was 


Voted, To amend Article XVI. of the By-laws of the 
board by omitting the words:— 

“keep the appropriation book, and give orders for the 
payment of appropriations, in accordance with the votes 
of the board.” 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the president to submit to the next 
meeting of the board an Apportionment Plan for raising 
the contributions of the churches, 


The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Beady for Work. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT, 


The first of October marks the beginning 
of full activity in most of our schools. 
Teachers, officers, and pupils are home from 
whatever vacations they have taken, the 
bracing autumn air lends energy to powers 
that were relaxed during the summer, and an 
air of expectancy is universal. It is impor- 
tant that plans for the year’s work should be 
fully formed before the season’s activity 
opens. The course of study should be clearly 
outlined, and text-books should be ordered 
long enough in advance to insure their ar- 
rival before class work begins, Our Book 
Room reports an unusual number of orders 
for the season, indicating a wide-spread de- 
sire to be ready. ‘This is a hopeful sign, and 
promises a satisfactory year’s work. 

Our Book Room is ready to do its part. 
We have cleared the deck for action by dis- 
posing of the stock of miscellaneous books 
that formerly filled the room, and the space 
thus cleared is used to display manuals and 
other appliances of interest and value to 
teachers. As a courtesy to the American 
Unitarian Association, whose rooms we oc- 
cupy, we keep on hand and for sale a full 
line of their publications. With this ex- 
ception, our rule is that we shall display our 
own publications and as many other helps 
in Sunday-school work as we can, and nothing 
else. The entire space in our rooms and the 
entire time of our force of workers are de- 
voted exclusively to the only legitimate work 
of such a society, that of religious education. 
There is enough of this to occupy us fully, 
and, if our space and our working forces were 
doubled, we could not do all that presses for 
attention, 


The Christian Register 


The President has begun his round of 
Sunday-school visitations. On the even- 
ing of September 10 he held a two-hour 
session with about thirty earnest workers 
at Littleton, Mass., and on the following day 
preached on religious education and spoke 
to the Sunday-school in the same place. On 
the 14th he met a group of similar size 
and zeal at Petersham, and on the following 
day attended meetings forenoon and after- 
noon, speaking and conducting conferences 
on the spirit and method of Sunday-school 
work. 

These meetings were called by Rev. George 
B. Spurr of Petersham, with the hope of 
organizing certain schools of the neighbor- 
hood into a local Sunday-school Union. 
Ministers and delegates attended from Barre, 
Orange, Templeton, and Petersham, the dele- 
gation from Orange including a minister and 
teachers from a Universalist church. The 
meetings were marked by intense interest 
and an earnestness rising into consecration, 
Good will follow such a gathering. 

The President’s further engagements for 
the month include Sanford, Me., and Grafton, 
Mass., with three meetings in each place. 
Three days at the Ministerial Institute added 
to these leave little enough time for office 
work, with correspondence, interviews, edi- 
torial work, a manual to revise for the printer, 
and a new catalogue just coming out, Octo- 
ber is even fuller of engagements, including 
the meetings of the Michigan Conference 
at Detroit and a Sunday at Toledo, But 
the joyful greetings of eager workers in every 
place make such work a great delight. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Report of the Policy Committee to 
the Annual Meeting of 19/0. 


(1) In its report of two years ago the 
Policy Committee recommended to the 
unions for their serious consideration the 
advisability of the National Union main- 
taining a permanent field secretary. In 
the following winter a step looking to the 
carrying out of this policy was taken, by ar- 
ranging with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation that the latter share the expense of 
an extended Western trip by President Saun- 
derson, The success of this venture led 
the National Union to negotiate with the 
American Unitarian Association with a view 
to a permanent co-operation; and at the 
May meeting last year the committee, 
feeling that the time was ripe, recommended 
that ‘‘the Association be asked to co-oper- 
ate in our field work by paying toward such 
field work for the year 1909-10 such sums 
as will permit, with what funds the National 
Union may be able to devote to that object, 
the employment of a permanent field sec- 
retary.” This co-operative plan was finally 
consummated, and last fall the American 
Unitarian Association instituted the Depart- 
ment of Education, with Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, one of our vice-presidents, as secre- 
tary, who also acts in the capacity of field 
secretary to the National Union. Obviously, 
it has been impossible for the field secretary 
to cover all the ground, and so during the past 
winter his work has been supplemented by 
Western trips by President Satnderson and 
Vice-President Shurtleff and by field work 
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among the New England unions by Rev. 
Henry G. Ives. In view of the excellent 
results of this the Policy Committee recom- 
mends that the National Union continue, 
in the ensuing year, to supplement the 
field work of the field secretary as extensively 
as shall seem wise to the board of directors. 

(2) Asin the past years, so in the coming 
year to an increased degree the Policy Com- 
mittee recommends that we 

ad. Make as vital as possible the fellowship 
among the young people’s societies that are 
affiliated with the national organization. 

b. Seek to bring into fellowship existing 
organizations of young people in other Uni- 
tarian churches. 

c. Organize the young people in the Uni- 
tarian churches which have no young people’s 
organizations, 

(3) In its report last year the committee 
recommended the work being done in the 


Marriages, 


In No, Chelmsford, Mass., 14th inst, at the home of the 
bride’s mother, by Rev. Granville Pierce of Ashby, Mass., 
Henry Austin Bixby of Ayer, Mass.,and Miss Harriet May 
Hall of No. Chelmsford, 


Deaths. 


SAMPSON.—At her summer home at Nonquitt, Mass., 
Sept. 13, toro, Ellen Perry Sampson, danghter of the late 
William S, and Elizabeth Sampson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Delicate from girlhood, Miss Sampson has yet been one 
of our devoted Unitarian women who has loved to labor 
quietly for her faith. She initiated and carried out the 
placing of the founders’ memorial window in the Uni- 
tarian church of Cincinnati, and has been ardently in- 
terested in the new church building and Edward Everett 
Hale Parish House to be erected in Washington. To 
historical and patriotic societies she gave years of faith- 
ful service, and all New England traditions were dear to 
her. She was ever brave, unselfish, and tender, with a 
delicate genius for friendship. Her clear mind and lov- 
ing counsel made her home life beautiful, and her altru- 
ism made many happy. She is survived by her sister, 
Mrs. Thomas Mayhew Woodruff, and her niece, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Woodruff, of Washington, D.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given, 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 4 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 


Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘Undertaker, 


Boston.” 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. , , a 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional, donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


At 22 Peterborough St., Near Church of Disciples (Dr - 
Ames), Nice board in small family. New house, late im- 
provements. Take Ipswich St. cars to Boylston St. corner 
Audubon Road. 
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No clumsy pan to spill dust and 
dirt on the kitehen floor. 


The Glenwood 
Ash Chute 


solves the problem. It is located just beneath 
the grate and connected by a sheet iron pipe 
straight down through the kitchen floor to 
ash barrel in cellar. Nopartisinsight. Not 
a particle of dust can escape. Just slide the 
damper once each day and drop the ashes di- 
rectly into the ash barrel. This is only one of 
the splendid improvements of the new plain 


This Range can be had with Elevated or End 
Gas Range Attachments or if gas is not de- 
sired, with Large Copper Reservoir on the end 
opposite fire box. It can be furnished with 
fire box at either right or left of oven as or- 
dered. If not convenient to use Ash Chute an 
jmproved Dust-Tight Ash Pan is provided. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet ‘‘X’’ of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


college town church of Urbana, IIll., and 
suggested that the unions contribute for that 
important enterprise the sum of $100. ‘This 
was done, and the money was sent to secure 
a student assistant. Rev. Albert R. Vail, 
the minister, writes enthusiastically of the 
results of this venture, and our field secre- 
tary, Mr. Foote, is desirous of seeing it tried 
in other college-town churches. The Policy 
Committee accordingly suggests that the 
unions contribute this year with this end 
in view, leaving to the discretion of the 
board of directors the specific college town 
church or churches to be so helped. 


F. R, STURTEVANT. 
Percy A. ATHERTON. 
ROBERT F. LEAVENS. 
Haroip G. .ARNOLD. 
Epcar S. WIERS. 
CAROLINE S. BURRAGE. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
September 25, at eleven o’clock, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. A. L. Hudson. 


The Lexington Historical Society will 
celebrate the centenary of the birth of Theo- 
dore Parker, Lexington’s most distinguished 
son, by memorial exercises in the First 
Church, Lexington, Monday eyening, Sep- 
tember 26, at eight o’clock. Appropriate 
music will be furnished by the Harvard 
Quartette, and the centenary address will be 
made by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D., of 
the Free Synagogue, New York. 

Personals. 


Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of 
the Church of the Unity in Springfield, 


Mass., is a member of the committee of ten 
recently appointed for the revision of the 
charter of that city. 


Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of the 
First Church in Salem, has accepted the 
unanimous call of the First Unitarian Church 
of Yonkers, and will begin his ministry Nov. 
I, 1910. 


What is the use of putting garbage out- 
doors, and then letting flies bring it back? 
All garbage-cans should be of metal, they 
should be emptied every day at least; they 
should be kept tightly covered, and should 
be scrupuously cleaned every twenty-four 
hours. This is not a difficult task. A sauce- 
pan of boiling water and a lump of washing- 
soda will do it in a moment, or a fire made 
with a few sheets of old newspaper in the 
bottom of the can and allowed to burn itself 
out will disinfect and destroy all odor im- 
mediately. ; 
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The New Telephone Rates 


BULLETIN No. 2 


Having accepted the recommendations of the Highway Commission relative to rates and 
service in Boston and Suburban Districts, it is incumbent upon us to present them and ex- 


plain their application. 


The following may help residence subscribers determine which class of service best meets 


their needs and make clear some apparently 


I. The curtailment of area under the proposed 
district plan does not proportionately curtail the 
subscriber’s actual use of the telephone. 


Professor Jackson, the Highway Commission’s ex- 
pert, took careful records to ascertain the number and 
destination of calls from each exchange to points within 
the Metropolitan and Suburban districts. He found 


that, aside from calls for the seven Metropolitan ex- | 


changes, only 14% of all Suburban calls went outside 


districts composed of a particular exchange and its | 


contiguous Suburban exchanges. Hence the great 
majority of Suburban users would not be adversely 
affected by reason of the creation of such districts 
but, on the contrary, distinctly benefited when all 
the advantages are considered. 


The present lowest unlimited Suburban rate ob- 
tainable is a four-party line at $30 a year. The new 
lowest unlimited Suburban district rate—a two-party 
line with divided ringing—is $21 a year in “E” dis- 
tricts, $24 a year in ‘‘F”’ districts, $27 a year in ““G” 
districts, and $30 in “‘H”’ districts. Here, then, is 
a reduction of 30, 20, and to per cent., respectively, 
in three classes of exchanges, and the substitution of 
a two-party line with divided ringing for a four-party 
line, with other benefits which will be referred to later. 

In this connection three important points should be 
considered,—the reduction in the annual rate, the 
reduction of the toll rate to and from Boston, and the 
improvement in the service which will result from 
two-party lines with divided ringing in place of four- 
party lines. _Each of these is a part of the same prob- 
lem. 


II. The reduction of the 10-cent toil rate to five 
cents to all exchanges within five miles of Boston 
on April 15, 1908, and the present extension of the 
5-cent radius to eight miles, is part of the general 
plan of revision and reduction, and must be fairly 
considered in connection therewith. 

It was distinctly stated that this 1908 reduction 
was tentative and part of a general plan, but to be 
made in advance of other changes. ‘These further 
changes are indicated in the new rate schedule. 

Professor Jackson’s figures show that 20% of the 
calls originating in the present Suburban territory 
are for the seven Metropolitan exchanges in Boston,— 
Main, Fort Hill, Haymarket, Richmond, Oxford, 
Tremont, and Back Bay. It follows in the toll rates, 
too, there is a substantial reduction. 


The reduction from 1o cents to 5 cents on Boston 


it > 


obscure points : — 


calls applies to the following exchanges within an 
8-mile radius (including those to which the 5-cent 
reduction was tentatively applied two years ago): 
Arlington, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Chelsea, Dorchester, East Boston, 
Everett, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Melrose, 
Medford, Milton, Newton North, Newton South, 
Quincy, Revere, Roxbury, South Boston, Somerville, 
Winchester, and Winthrop. 


III. The substitution of two-party lines with 
divided ringing for four-party lines will tend to the 
improvement of service. 


It is obvious that the fewer parties there are on a 
line, the more valuable the service, as there is less 
interference in using it for outward calls and less like- 
lihood of its being “busy” to inward calls. 

Divided ringing, on a two-party line, provides for 
only one ring of the bell and that for the number 
wanted. It eliminates any annoyance or confusion 
resulting from a multiplicity of bell signals. It will 

/ remove one of the common causes of complaint, and, 
coupled with the substitution of the two-party for the 
four-party line, will work a material improvement in 
the subscriber’s service. 


IV. The measured service features of the new 
plan offer distinct advantages to those having 
special or limited requirements. 


For example, there is a measured rate giving for 
$24 480 calls, which may be used to any exchange, 
Metropolitan or Suburban, WITHIN AN EIGHT-MILE 
RADIUS. Additional calls, af MADE WITHIN THE EX- 
CHANGE DISTRICT, are 3 cents each. ‘ 


Here isacasein point: Among the recent inquirers at the Milk 
Street office was a professional man residing in the Newton South ex- 
change, whose telephone service was costing him about $42 a year,—$30 
for a four-party residence telephone and about $1 a month for toll calls 
to Boston. 

He estimated that two calls a day would Meet his actual needs, and 
he was delighted to learn that these needs (730 calls, including 120 calls 
to Boston), under this measured ser- 
vice schedule, could be given him for 
$32.30—as against the $42 he now pays. 

Note.—The next bulletin will pre- 
sent a complete rate schedule, with a 
special analysis for business tele- 
phones. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Some recent issues of a deservedly pop- 
ular weekly cause us to regret that the staff 
of Life is not better bred. 


It has been said that the differences be- 
tween Harvard and Cornell are largely a 
matter of race prejudice. 


A negro was arrested in Atlanta (accord- 
ing to Life) on a charge of vagrancy and 
brought before Judge Broyles. ‘‘Why, Sam, 
is this you? What have they arrested you 
for??? ‘Nothin’, jedge, ’cepting fragrancy.” 


A boy at the George Junior Republic re- 
cently said to Mr. George, ‘‘Say, Daddy 
George, doesn’t the Bible say somewhere that, 
if a feller does you dirt, you should treat him 
square?” 


Dobbins: ‘‘I hear that your neighbor, 
Prof. Fad, is quite an enthusiast iri garden 
experimenting.” Wobbins; “Well, I should 
say so! This year he is going to graft a 
strawberry plant with a milkweed, and ex- 
pects to get strawberries and cream!’’—New 
York Telegraph. 


“‘Mother,’’ asked little Ethel, “‘now that 
you’re in mourning for Cousin Adelaide, 
will you wear black night-dresses, too?” 
“What an absurd question, child!’”’ ‘Oh, 
I only thought you might be as sorry at 
night as you were during the day,’ vent- 
ured Ethel—Harper’s Bazar. 


The automobile being out of order, the 
head of the family took the children out in 
the old family carriage behind a nag that 
was in need of exercise. When the horse 
began to snort and cavort, the younger boy 
said: ‘‘Pop, you'd better shut off the current 
and fix him. He’s missing fire.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Senator La Follette is credited with this 
regarding a notorious financier: ‘“‘He got 
rather a setback in a talk he had last session 
with one of his auditors. ‘Money?’ he 
said. ‘Bah! ‘There are thousands of ways of 
making money.’ ‘Yes, but only one honest 
way, our man remarked. ‘What way’s 
that?’ ‘I thought you wouldn’t know it,’ 
was the reply.” 


A man in Ohio recently sought an expert 
in oil, because he believed that he had struck 
oil on his land. He brought a sample in a 
bottle. Evidently he had been in a great 
hurry, and had hastily grabbed the first bot- 
tle at hand; for, when the chemist had duly 
analyzed the sample submitted, he sent the 
following telegraphic report: ‘‘Find no trace 
of oil. You have struck paregoric.”’ 


The riddle was this: “‘If a herring and a 
half costs a penny and a half, how many 
herrings can you buy for a shilling?”’ The 
old fisherman had worked on it for some 
time. ‘‘What did you say the mackerel 
and a half cost?’’ he asked, at last. ‘I 
didn’t say mackerel: I said herring,’ ex- 
plained the skipper. ‘Oh, that‘s different,” 
said the other. “I’ve been figuring on 
mackerel.”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A correspondent recently received from a 
lady a postal-card containing these lines:— 
“Tf strict ideas ever come true, 
A Boston lady had ’em: 
She did not say, ‘ Chrysanthemum’; 
She said, ‘Chrysanthemadam.’” 
To which the following reply was made:— 
“The saying should not be ascribed 
To any Boston lady, madam; 
For Boston was not Eden’s name 
When Eve exclaimed, ‘Chrys anthem, 
Adam!” 
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Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


all of them haye an historical value.’” 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIs CO., 
. « » PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys 


28th year; opens Sept.29, 1910. Thorough preparation for 
Harvard or any other college. Sound Methods, High 
Standards, Permanent Results, Enthusiastic Good-fellow- 
ship. Athletics. Address either Principal, 

Gzorce H. Browne or Rev. Wiitarp Rgep. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt Term Opens SEPTEMBER 21, 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 185 

Healthful location in the “Heart of the Canmaneenine 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For a girl ee for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, wv. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses, 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Se Se ee Se 
ROCK RIDGE HALL prslig a ui La 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
illages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparadion for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wurtz, Wellesley , Mass, 


HICKORY LAKE CAMP-SCHOOL 


FROSTPROOF, POLK CO., FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Hanks of Needham, Mass. 
will open a school in a very healthy location in Florida» 
where boys between the ages of eleven and fifteen years 
will receive the advantages of camp and school life, from 
November 20 to March 20. Refer to Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, Waverley, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


a 


